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THE GARDEN OF SOULS. 


BY DR. Cc. W. DOYLE. 


Author of ** The Taming of the Jungle.” 


God walked within His garden of sweet savours 
Of souls assoiled ; there dimpling pansies set 
Had infants’ faces culled for heaven’s favours, 
And roses of fair womanhood from fret 
Released, and from the world's temptations— 
From tears, and wrinkles, and hard fate’s negations. 


But most a bed of lilies Him delighted— 

Souls of fair maids caught up unstained and bright ; 
Amidst the throng my daughter’s flower I sighted 
Bending before her Maker, meek and white. 

There shall she bloom till God’s awakening thunder 
Thall rouse the dead, and rend the hills asunder. 


Santa Cruz, Cal 


THE MISSION GRAVES 


BY NORA MAY FRENCH. 


By man forgotten, 

Nature remembers with her fitful tears: 

The wooden slabs lose name and date with years, 
And crumble, rotten. 


The Father, there, 
One Saint's Day from an evening mass returning, 
Set for each unknown soul a candle burning, 
With muttered prayer. 


Glow-worms, they shone— 
Strange, spectral-gleaming through the lonely dark 
Whose nameless dust did each faint glimmer mark ? 
Skull, crumbling bone? 


Ah! the Dead knew— 
Each to his taper drawn through voids of space, 
Each on his grave (eyes, in a formless face! ) 
Watched—the night through. 
La Cafiada, Cal 


Copyright 1899 by Land of Sunshine Pub. Co 














ONE OF THE OLD GUARD. 


BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


.|F WENDELL PHILLIPS still walked the 
& | earth, thrilling us now and then with that 
most perfect classic of a lecture ever spoken 
from an American platform, it is not impos- 
sible that he might add to his list of Lost 
Arts that of newspapering. For, as all the 
thoughtful of us know, the American news- 
paper has in a generation changed from an 
art to a business. Once a mission, it is now a money-maker. 
Enormously multiplied in numbers and in ‘‘enterprise,’’ its 
relation to the public has nevertheless wholly changed. It 
still clings to the réle of educator ; though everyone knows 
that it is nowadays as wholly a commercial affair as Stand- 
ard Oil. It has already come among the dangers and excesses 
that were inevitable unless we should circumscribe by some 
elective system such power as is wielded by the press. Irre- 
sponsibility has bred vast abuses of that power ; and we have 
yielded full room for abuse. These unelected masters are to- 
day far more potent in this nominal republic than the govern- 
ment we do elect. They are far more powerful than ever before, 
and far less scrupulous in the use of that power. But they are 
not more izfluential. People fear their frown and hunger for 
their smile. But where are the newspapers we used to believe ? 
In all the United States today, you can count upon your 
fingers—and probably with a hand to spare—all the dailies of 
serious circulation that are trusted by their clients as im- 
plicitly as the Springfield Repudlican has been for half a cen- 
tury, and the New York Zvening Fost for more than a genera- 
tion. The type of conscientiousness they ‘represent has be- 
come so old-fashioned in American journalism that its survivals 
are almost curios. They seem as strange as would the states- 
men we have ‘‘ outgrown’’ among the politicians we are grow- 
ing. And if conscience has become rare, courage no less— 
though impudence did never so abound as now. 

It has been more than the good fortune of Southern Califor- 
nia that it has had during the most crucial formative period 
one of the few newspapers of that sort which still survive ; 
and it has much wider than a provincial interest. The career 
of that paper is, in fact, a scientific document, shedding light 
not only upon a social phenomenon entirely without parallel 
(and it is no careless speech to say that of the evolution of 
Southern California), but upon every-day matters all Ameri- 
cans may take home with profit—not excluding the Americans 
nearest this blackboard. Among my many shortcomings I 
have never been convicted of flattery ; and what is here to be 
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said has place because it is far-reaching in application, as I 
hope to make it just to men with whom I very often and very 
earnestly disagree. These fifteen years have given me a 
chance to know the facts ; for in that period I have watched, 
and not carelessly, the growth of Los Angeles from a very 
tough little Western town to a very respectable and extremely 
Eastern city; and its chief newspaper from the caliber of a 
country sheet to a journal which in every way invites compari- 
son with any in the United States. 

How these two 
agents have re- 
acted upon one 
another ; what 
Southern Califor- 
nia has done for 
the Los Angeles 
Times, and what 
the Zimes has 
done for Southern 
California, it 
would take a book 
to relate. And it 
could be made a 
very interesting 
book, not without 
scientific value. 
But the gist of it 
can be summed 
up here. It is my 
deliberate belief— 
not without en- 
titlement of some 
fair chance to 
know—that no 
growing commu- 
nity ever had 
more, or more im- 
portant, help from 
any journal. Nor, 
indeed, do I know in America of a case quite parallel ; for 
our evolution has been without precedent in its swiftness. 
From the ‘‘wide-open,’’ saloon-ridden, raw frontier town I first 
knew, to the Los Angeles of today, is not only a long-distance 
march, but a long war—with more picket-firing, skirmishes 
and pitched battles than most of us realize today, even of the 
‘‘old timers.’’ And not ten percent. of the present population 
has been in California long enough to have seen that whole 
campaign. 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co. 
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Campaigns, of course, are fought by soldiers ; and ours has 
been won by recruits of such character and in such numbers as 
never before in history enlisted so fast for a new land. But the 
best soldiers must have leaders ; and in our American organiz- 
ation a newspaper is the easiest leader, if not always the best. 
Unfortunately, too many newspapers prefer to be camp follow- 
ers. But our army of lions has had a lion for a leader. 

Now this is a large thing to say, but a true one; I 


: cannot 
recall a single considerable reform or forward movement in Los 
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Angeles in 15 years of which the 77, 


bearer. I cannot recall any case in which it has been found 
among the enemies of local good government. In the big cam- 
paigns, it was the ov/y newspaper |e \nd time was when 
these civic wars were not so innocent and politeasnow. A 
hundred thousand good citizens have made some difference in 
the complexion of things. Filteen years ago the saloon power 
was practically supreme here. The 77/mes, single-handed, led 
the long, fierce, high-license campaign which at once and for 
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ever relegated that insolent in- 

fluence from the head of the pro- 

cession to the tail. Even to get 

sewers was a fight hotter than we 

can kindle nowadays — and the 

Times captained and won that bat- 

tle. The first serious bonded im- 

provements—another 7imes victory. 

And so it went, through those 

strenuous formative years which 

made Los Angeles livable for some- 

thing besides its climate. The 

people did it of course; but the 

character of the 7imes was that it 

believed they would do it, and got MRS. ELIZA A. OTIS. 
out in the open and rallied them 

to the charge when no one else thought of such a thing as 
possible. The extraordinary and sensational fight of this 
community against a selfish corporation and a corrupt govern- 
ment official for their American rights in a harbor, is modern 
history familiar to nearly all. To those on the ‘‘inside’’ it is 
more than doubtful if that victory could have been won with- 
out the 7Zimes. It was celebrated by an episode, perhaps 
unique in American journalism— when the public set a 
memorial tablet of thanks in the granite walls of the Zimes. 
And the “‘San Pedro harbor fight”’ is a fair type of what the 
paper has done for its community. 

In the great railroad strike of ’94, the 7imes was the only 
daily on the Pacific Coast which ‘‘ stood fast, stood firm, stood 
true’’ (as is its motto) for law and order. We, of this city, 
shall probably never know just how much we owe this one un- 
flinching paper that in this end of the State we escaped blood- 
shed and riot in that crisis. It stood erect and outspoken 
when thousands who ‘‘ think no small” of their valor, found 
it convenient to talk soft ; and other newspapers either abetted 
the strikers or dared not ruffle them. It made a diversion in 
the ranks of the enemy. Like the donkey between two bundles 
of hay, they hesitated which to ‘‘ eat’’ first—the 7imes or the 

railroad. And like him, the strike starved of indecis- 
ion. But for a few days it was not a comfortable 
forecast. So much (and so bitter) among the mal- 
contents who thronged the streets was the talk of 
“‘dynamiting the Zimes’’ and of ‘shooting old 
Otis,’’ that a man, of whose funeral it was none, 
went up to see if a double-barreled shotgun and a 
forefinger with an easy crook might be helpful in an 
office where he had spent the least profitable years of 
atssrt uc rantann. his life. Col. Otis (for the Philippines had not been 
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78 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
discovered then) was quietly 
at his routine. Possibly he 
was not anxious to be blown 
up. But he said simply, after 
thanks, ‘‘ My heart is here, 
my work is here. If they 
must dynamite the building 
I do not know what better 
grave I could have than under 
these stones.’’ 

It has been an incident of 
my business for several years 
along the North and South 
American frontiers to watch 
and try to understand what 
passes for courage—and there HARRY CHANDLER. 
are several classifications. 

There is the brute-brave, who gets too mad too think of con- 
sequences ; the fool ‘‘who does not know what fear is;’’ the 
man who does know, and cannot forget, but masters it ; the 
man who is afraid lest it be known how much afraid he is— 
and so on. I have never seen Gen. Otis on the battlefield ; 
but the man who can withstand a mob is brave enough for me ; 
and for every man that dares do that I will engage to enlist a 
thousand for a charge up San Juan hill. I have seen a good 
many men killed, and a good many deeds that would generally 
pass for brave. But I never saw a braver act than that of the 
man who stood to lose not only his business but his heart’s 
desire ; a poor man (then) 
who had to have $20,000 
or (it seemed certain) be 
ruined ; who could have it 
simply by supporting the 
political ambition of an un- 
objectionable candidate ; 
and who answered the 
proffer, while the sweat ran 
off his forehead: ‘‘-—— is 
a good man. If the con- 
vention nominates him, we 
will be glad to support him. 
But I cannot tie this paper 
beforehand.’’ A man who 
can do that in these elastic 
days, shall commit several 
good-sized crimes before I 
am ready to scratch him off 
my slate of Men. 











MOSHER. 
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If the fact is clearly of record (and it is) that this one news- 
paper has been more influential than any other one concrete 
factor in the evolution of the community along the right lines, 
it is an equally significant fact that 7¢ has paid. When the 
Times started, Los Angeles had two dailies long established and 
popular, and with every material advantage over the stripling 
newcomer. They are good newspapers still; few American 
cities of this size have as good. But in these years and under 
their noses the 7imes has grown to be the most profitable 
newspaper property not only in the city but in the whole West. 
It has a larger advertising patronage than any other newspaper 


C. M. Davis Bag. Co THE LINOTYPE BATTERY. 


west of the Ohio. Only four newspapers among the 10,000 of 
the United States print as many ‘‘ads.’’ It prints more than 
all the big San Francisco dailies put together. Its plant is un- 
surpassed. It pays larger dividends than any other news- 
paper in 1000 miles. 

Now, why ? 

By running after the crowd, and putting its ear to the 
ground? By ‘‘studying to please’ everyone? Hardly, those 
will say who know it. .Probably it is no exaggeration to say 
that all the other papers in Southern California put together 
have not amassed so liberal a fund of rank hostility. Nor is 
it altogether a case of ‘‘loving it for the enemies it has made.’’ 
Most of them do it great credit; but many I think it has 
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made needlessly, and some unjustly. It is assuredly disquiet- 
ing, for instance, to find such a paper slang-whanging such a 
man (to take a prominent case near home) as David Starr Jor- 


C. M. Davis Eng. Co BRIG. GEN. HARRISON GRAY OTIS. Photo. by Marceau 


dan. California never had a better citizen nor a more useful. 
No newspaper ever did more for good citizenship nor so much 
for education as he is doing. And the humor of it is that if 
the Zimes really knew Jordan’s work it would be first to re- 
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spect an integrity and courage equal to its own, and a brain 
which no one in California, certainly, can disparage without 
appearing rather ridiculous. It is so much, however, in the 
newspaper air nowadays to be irreverent and to ‘‘ pitch in’’ 
blind, that perhaps we should not wonder if the contagion 
strikes even a journal in most respects vastly above the level 
of its fellows. Somewhat more care in remembering that wise 
and honest men can better employ their pugnacity in fighting 
dishonesty and folly than in abusing equally honest and wise 
men for going to a different church or employing a different 
tailor, would probably remove the only serious criticism of a 
paper in many ways so great that it should allow itself no little 
weaknesses. 

Vet despite its hard and not always discriminate blows, the 
Times has prospered beyond any of its more considerate 
contemporaries. It is not universally beloved, but it is gen- 
erally trusted. Also considerably feared— mostly by those 
whose awe of it is distinctly useful to good government. 
Its opinions may or may not convince the reader ; but no one 
fit to be out without a guardian distrusts its integrity or its 
courage. There may perhaps be a moral hidden away in this 
tremendous financial success of such qualities, in a field strewn 
with the bones of papers that tried to be ‘‘popular.’’ And in 
the teeth of this object lesson there are still people who will 
‘* play policy !’’ 

The whole secret has been simply character ; and through- 
out its significant career the character of the 7imes has been 
Harrison Gray Otis. There have been and are other men in 
the winning—men I shall be last to forget; but the guinea’s 
stamp has been this big, rugged—sometimes rough——person- 
ality ; loyal as a child toa principle or a friend, vindictive as 
an Indian toward any enemy of his friend or-principle, a soldier 
by every instinct, and so staunch for what he believes to be the 
right as not one man in 50,000 is. It may be said that ‘‘it 
paid’’—but Iam measuring by the time when it didn’t ‘‘ pay,’”’ 
and few dreamed it ever would. One reason that it has ‘‘ paid’’ 
is that he would have done it anyhow — and a community 
comes to trust that sort of a man. 

Gen. Otis has an honorable record in two wars. In the re- 
bellion he earned his way from the ranks to a colonelcy, and 
won the friendship of Hayes (later President), McKinley (now 
President), and the lamented Crook. These relations logically 
explain his position on some policies wherein many of us dis- 
agree with him. The 7imes is Republican, but not ‘ yellow 
dog’’ Republican. More than once it has revolted against 
folly—or worse—in the party: and in the most sensational 
campaign the State has known it beat, absolutely single- 
handed among newspapers, the surest (but least fit) candidate 
on the ticket. 











TO CARMEN. 


In our current war President McKinley commissioned Col. 
Otis a brigadier-general, and he had six months’ active service 
at the front in the Philippines ; then resigning and returning, 
with an honorable discharge, to his place at the head of the 
Times. 

The 7imes was first issued Dec. 4, 1881, by Nathan Cole and James 
Gardiner as a small 7-column folio; absorbed a month later by Yarnell, 
Caystile & Mathes who were publishing the AZfirror (founded 1873). 
Col. Otis entered the firm Aug. 1, 1882 and took editorial charge. A. 
W. Francisco became business manager in 1883, Yarnell & Mathes re- 
tiring. He remained a little over a year. In 1886 Wm. A. Spalding, 
Albert McFarland and Chas. F. Lummis became members of the com- 
pany. Mr. McFarland, full of good, grey years, is still at his post ; both 
the others have long since gone into other fields. May 1, 1887, the 
Times moved into its own new building, corner of Fort street (now 
Broadway) and First. Since then a large addition has been made to the 
land by purchases on each side and the building is now being notably 
enlarged. L. E. Mosherentered the firm in 1887 and has made his mark 
both as business manager and as editor. In 1897 Harry Chandler be 
came business manager, and during Gen. Otis’s absence in the Philip- 
pines he was in full charge, developing administrative power of a high 
order. Mr. Mosher, during the same period, had the editorial manage- 
ment. Will E. Chapin’s cartoons have been a feature of the 7imes 
since 1894 Frank X. Pfaffinger has been book-keeper since 1887. 
From the first, Mrs. Eliza A. Otis, a lovable and talented woman, has 
been an effective member of the editorial staff 

From the old water-power threshing-machine of a ‘‘ Potter drum cyl- 
inder’’ which pounded out one side of 1400 sheets an hour in 1882, 
to the magnificent perfecting Hoe press which today prints, stitches, 
folds and delivers 48,000 eight-page, or 24,000 16-page, or 12,000 24-page 
copies of the 7imes per hour, isa long step. Between have come also 
five other presses, each bigger than its predecessor and more competent. 
Ten Mergenthaler linotypes were put in in July, '93, and four have since 
been added. In 1885, if I remember right, the circulation was about 
2700; now it is over 23,000. The capital stock at incorporation (Oct., 
1884) was $40,000, increased two years later to $60,000, and since then 
doubled four times—being set up to $960,000 Dec. 18, 1899. These fig- 
ures speak not only the success of the 7imes, but the astounding 
growth of the field in which it is published. 


TO CARMEN. 


BY Cc. P. HOLT. 


I’ve bowed before Australia’s Rose, 
Columbia’s Lily charmed my eye, 
While in my memory often glows 
The Red Hibiscus of Hawaii ; 

But here to thee the truth I'll tell, 
Time never can dissolve the spell 
By thee laid on me long ago, 

My Marigold of Mexico. 
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A MISSION SAINT'S DAY IN 1868. 


BY D. M. D. 


OR nearly acentury the 19th of August had been the 
great holiday of the year in the little California town of 
San Luis Obispo. It is an anniversary in the Mission’s 
history —a Saint’s day and a festival, consequently a 
notable day to all believers in saintship and bullfights. 
We accepted both with all the faith and reverence we 
could command. We knew that the history of a great 
State had been preserved in these old Missions. The 
annals that have come down to us are meager, the inci- 
dents are briefly told; but the record is authentic. 

A few Franciscan Fathers, remarkable for their piety 
and courage, came to this western coast to christianize 
the native Indians. When they founded a mission it 
was their custom to give it the name of the saint to 
whom the day upon which it was founded was sacred. 
Thus, every mission has its patron saint, and this one 
is under the special care of Saint Louis, Bishop of 
Toulouse (1275-1298, A. D.),son of Charles of Anjou, 
King of Naples, canonized in 1317. 

The figure within the church, which represents the 
Mission’s especial saint, is young and fair and pleas- 
ing ; and with the name and face are the associations 

of solemn ceremonies, and the yearly festivities of an older San Luis 

Obispo than is known to its present population. 

On the 19th of August, 1772—the date is over the entrance to the 
Church—this Mission was established. Our first anniversary observ- 
ance of the day antedates its Centennial celebration four years—Aug. 
19th, 1868. It was something to remember, and we enjoyed the strang- 
ness and surprises of the day. This fourth Mission founded upon the 
Pacific Coast is four years older than American Independence. 

It has had its seasons of prosperity and adversity, and has been the 
silent witness of many changes. 

Upon the Southern Californian coast, the late summer is the season 
of dusty slopes, parched valleys and sunken streams. The land rests, 
and nature gives you a soft, sleepy welcome. There are no rain-clouds 
in the sky to soften the glare, while the fierce brightness surrounds and 
subdues one. This 19th of August, in the year 1868, was no exception 
to the general rule of summer days, which follow the cessation of the 
trade winds; but we felt that we could not afford to neglect our first 
opportunity of honoring our own good Saint. We approached the 
straggling little village, of thirty years ago, from the southward, on 
the old Santa Barbara stage road. Even then it madea rather pretty 
picture in the distance. The encircling hills, the Bishop’s peak and 
the Mission buildings and ruins were the chief features. The cultivated 
fields, pretty cottages and flower gardens were still in the future. The 
ancient church was the object of especial interest. The necessary re- 
pairs of later years have made it less interesting. When we first visited 
it it was hanging on desperately to the old Mission style. Now it is too 
much repaired; and consequently spoiled. The former old roof and 
adobe walls were more in keeping with its age and history. The un- 
sightly ruins at the side and in the rear told their own pathetic story 
of neglect and decay. 

The Latin inscription over the entrance might frighten timid souls : 
‘* How dreadful is this place. It is the house of God and the gate of 
Heaven.’’ On entering we got our first glimpse of the old paintings, 
silver censers, incense jars, and candlesticks with saintly images, sacred 
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cloths and vestments. In the little room behind the altar we found an 
ancient wardrobe and chest of drawers. These contained treasures in 
the line of rich robes of silk and velvet, some of which were brocaded 
with silver and gold, and bordered with shining braids and fringes. 
These gorgeous vestments were from Spain— gifts to the Mission in its 
infancy. The splendor of the robed Franciscan on festival occasions 
must have impressed the untutored Indian. 

We turned from the inspection of things sacred and curious, to follow 
the gathering multitude through the narrow street to the p/aza where 
we might see the bullbaiting. Upon ‘‘San Luis Day”’ it seemed our 
Christian duty to take in this old-time ceremony, The very unspiritual 
diversion came from Mother Spain. The sweet-toned bells that called 
to prayers and worship were from the same far country. The small 
town was alive with people. Matrons and maidens crowded the side- 
walk, while their husbands, brothers and lovers, in all the bravery of 
Mexican saddles, jingling spurs and coiled reatas, charged up and down 
the one crooked street upon their favorite mustangs in the most reckless 
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manner. The outer fringe of the motley gathering was composed of 
curious spectators —a fair and rather mixed contingent composed of 
French, Germans and Americans. Undaunted by the glare and heat of 
the August midday, we waited for the fight. We could not deny that 
we countenanced a barbarous entertainment, but we would wilt and bake 
and choke with dust to honor the good Saint Louis. 

Arrived at the place which had been enclosed for the sport, we found 
that seats had been prepared for the ladies, The men were generally 
mounted, and so well did they sit and ride, that horse and rider seemed 
one creature. The managers of the performance were gay and dis- 
tinguishable in red and yellow scarfs. The hum of voices in many un- 
familiar tongues disturbed the stillness, while the expectant throng 
waited and simmered. 

At last, after we had ceased to care for the promised ‘‘show,’’ there 
was an uproar of trumpets, tambourines and voices, and the Toro victim, 
with his tormentors, entered the enclosure. The skilled horseman 
whose duty it was to provoke the animals was armed with spears and 
barbed darts, with tiny flags attached. These were thrown at the bull 
to improve his temper, and it improved with each admonitory sting. A 
few footmen were in the enclosure, armed with dark-colored blankets. 
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It was their part to divert the maddened creature and throw the blanket 
over his head in case of danger. One at a time, some twenty bulls were 
brought into the corral. Some ignored the hostility of the enemy, and 
others accepted the challenge oot fought until exhausted. 

The festivities of our first attendance lasted from 10 a. M. till late in 
the afternoon. When the crowd dispersed, the more piously inclined re- 
turned to the church for prayers and vespers, while the gay and pleasure- 
loving folk proceeded to dance the hours away till morning dawned. 
The ball was a success, for pretty, dark-eyed girls and graceful dancers 
abounded, 

The centennial celebration (in 1872) of the founding of this Mission, 
outshone all previous affairs within the memory of the townspeople. 
Its like will never again be witnessed, as the Franciscan Fathers have 
left these sheltering walls. The more precious relics have been removed 
to their last outpost, beautiful Santa Barbara. Bullbaitings are diversions 
of the past. At best they were poor imitations of the cherished amuse- 
ment of a Spanish ancestry. A later generation and civilization will 
have noneof it. Our Saint Louis, the Bishop, has outgrown the barbaric 
sport of his earlier occupation of this Mission town. 


A FIESTA AT MESA GRANDE.” 


BY CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS. 

Author of ‘A Soul in Bronze.”’ 
, PON the return to the fiesta grounds the sec- 
}} ular pleasures of the day begin in earnest. 
A subdued murmur of laughter and conver- 
sation fills the air. Intelligent looking In- 
dian youths ride at a ring, or test their skill 
by picking up a handkerchief from the 
ground when at full gallop. It is not 
planned to give the Indian dances, for 
Father Antonio has long discouraged these reminders of bar- 
barism ; but the few white guests who are present take upa 
collection to bribe the dancer of the feather dance to show his 
skill, and a half dozen aged men and women enter with en- 
thusiasm upon its accomplishment. 

The master of the dance puts on a feather cap, and taking a 
wooden disk attached to a thong he whirls it rapidly through 
the air, producing a peculiar resonant vibration which is the 
summons to the dance. The old people range themselves to- 
gether and begin a minor chant to the rhythm of a large rattle 
with which the master of the dance keeps time. The younger 
members of the tribe stand in a circle about the space reserved 
for the dancer, and the white people look on from the vantage 
point of horses’ backs and carriage seats. Suddenly the 
dancer runs into the ring, poises lightly before the elders, and 
salutes them by bending forward till the ends of two short 
sticks which he holds touch the ground. He wears a skirt of 
eagle feathers with short tights beneath. His bare chest and 


* See November number. 
Illustrated from photos. by the author. 
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arms are painted in a fashion improvised for the occasion with 
wet wood ashes, and his face is unrecognizable through a coat- 
ing of the same, hastily applied. 

Inspired by the monotorous rhythm of the music, he begins 
to whirl lightly upon his toes, spinning like a top while he 


c.M — Co. AN OLD INDIAN OF MESA GRANDE. 


makes the circuit of the ring, at intervals leaping into the air 
and bringing his sticks together with a tapping noise, at which 
signal the master of the dance startles the echoes with an un- 
earthly whoop, and the elders’ song becomes louder and more 
exhilarating. It is the weirdest music, rising and falling in 
wild cadences which seem of no relation to the laws of harmony, 
but possess a certain rude consistency of form. An old squaw, 
whose earliest religious worship was, no doubt, that of the In- 
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dian dance, throws heart and soul into her singing. In the 
rapt expression of her dusky face there is no hint of the gentle 
ecstasy which filled old Angela’s eyes as she sang the Sam/o in 
the christian church. An artist should have painted the one 
as the christian, the other as the pagan sibyl. 

The dancer continues the exercise until it becomes a wonder- 
ful feat of endurance, trying to the beholder. This seems to 
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be an underlying idea of the Indian religious dance. Occa- 
sionally he pauses and rests his sticks upon the ground with 
his face toward the elders. The master of the dance enters 
the ring and traces mystic symbols upon the ground. The 
gyrations of the dancer are continued until suddenly he breaks 
through the circle and disappears amid the silence of the In- 
dian spectators and the plaudits of the white men. 
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The ‘“‘catamount dance’’ is given later by some visiting In- 
dians of the same tribe from over the hills. This is performed 
by eighteen or twenty of the younger men, who stand face to 
face in a double row closely linked together by interwoven 
arms, and who move as one body with a singular rhythmical 
action forward and back, one foot advanced with emphasis, 
and the swaying motion accompanied by a sing-song chant as 
wild and unmusical as that of the feather dance, and like it 
timed by the rattle vigorously wielded by the leader. This 
dance seems to typify the solidarity of the tribe, as well as to 
testify to their powers of endurance. They continue it with- 
out respite or relaxation until the complete circuit of the 
booths is made, the whole lasting nearly three hours. 

The moon climbs high, and throws a mellow light over all. 
Lanterns hung here and there illuminate the brush houses, 
and fires built upon the ground for the preparation of the eve- 
ning meal throw a bright glow upon the moving figures, the 
sleepy children and the gaunt dogs who make of these interi- 
ors a picturesque and homelike scene. 

In one ramada the floor is cleared and boards laid down for 
a white people’s dance ; and here the younger Indians, bright- 
faced youths and girls carefully and neatly dressed, end the day 
by dancing quadrilles and waltzes to the accompaniment of one 
dismal violin which wails in time to the voice of a white man 
who “calls off:’’ ‘‘ Ladies to the right; gents to the left; 
swing your partners’’—thus the dance goes merrily on. In 
the progress of civilization, the Indian braves have become 
transformed into ‘‘ gents.’ 

Dignity and decorum are maintained throughout. The 
manners of the dancers are quiet and modest. They glide 
through the waltz with a reserved aloofness of manner which 
robs it of the objectionable features which certain moralists 
find in it; allowing it to serve as a civilizing agency in con- 
trast with the rude war dances of the past. 

It is pathetic to witness the yearning of the younger Indi- 
ans for the refinements of civilization which grinding poverty 
for the most part denies them. It is the ambition of one man 
to have some day a five-roomed house with a ‘‘sitting-room.”’ 
To possess lace curtains for the windows is the acme of their 
dreams of luxury. 

In accordance with the commonly observed rule that land 
worth anything to any one else shall not be left in possession 
of an Indian, the reservations allotted to the Dieguefios are for 
the most part lots on rugged, barren hillsides where it is im- 
possible to gain a living from the soil. The industrious 
worker, husband and father, is confronted with the following 
problem: either to do such jobs as he can obtain with the 
neighboring farmers and ranchers at the rate of a dollar a day, 
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meanwhile leaving his patch of ground neglected ; or to stay 
at home and work his land, out of which he cannot make a 
living for his family. At Mesa Grande there are frequent kill- 
ing frosts, and late storms that wash the pollen from the corn. 
There are often meager harvests when famine stares these peo- 
ple in the face. 

Forced by the greed of the white men to sell at the lowest 
figure and to buy at the highest, the Indian is ground beneath 
the upper and the nether millstone. 

His deep love of race and family, and the fondness with 
which his heart clings to the resting places of his dead, are 
factors of the case unregarded by those who urge that he shall 
leave his reservation and go out into the world to make a liv- 
ing like other men. What opening is there for his success in 
a land where white men, owners of broad and fertile acres, 
complain of hard times and scant profits? 

It is hoped by the friends of the Dieguefios that the govern- 
ment may be induced to furnish them with a few herds of cat- 
tle which might be raised on the wild grasses of their barren 
hillsides. 

It is only necessary to compare the general character of the 
Mission Indians with that of the tribes who have known the 
white man only as a selfish conqueror, to realize the capabili- 
ties of the Indian’s character for culture and civilization. 

The good deed of the Mission friars still shines brightly in 
contrast with the selfish neglect, the conscienceless greed, and 
the cold-hearted cynicism which, from that day to this, have 
characterized the treatment of these disinherited children of 


the soil. 


Waterbury, Conn 


My BROTHER’S KEEPER. 


BY CHAS, F. LUMMIS 


VI. 


HIS little series of papers as to our American duty toward the 
first Americans (whom we call Indians, still content with the 


blunder of Columbus in 1492) has struck responsive chords all 
across and up and down the United States. Literally hundreds of letters 
and scores of press clippings have been pouring in upon the writer. 
Without a single exception the letters, and with only one exception the 
papers, express keen sympathy with this crusade for justice and mercy. 
That was to be expected of Americans. Fair play and common sense 
are not lonely in this country. The hearty godspeed of these widely 
scattered people, hardly one of whom is personally known to me, is 
gratifying even to a hardheaded person who needs ne “ bracing-up.”’ 
Dozens of these correspondents are Indian-teachers—not the pampered 
officials who fatten on our Indian policy, but the single-hearted men and 
women who are giving their lives to the work, on slender pay, and with 
scant consideration from their political ‘‘superiors.’”’ There is a mass 
of personal testimony from personal experience, sufficient to convince an 
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unbiased person. But I shall use little or none of this material ; partly 
because it is notorious that teachers who venture to see the brutalities 
and follies that are in our present system are punished by the machine, 
and I will use nothing anonymously ; and partly because, without any 
borrowing, I have seen with these eyes enough and tospare. To detail 
even a tithe of my own experience with the ignorance and injustice of 
our Indian policy would outwear the patience of average readers. I do 
not wish to tire them. There are many topics easier and pleasanter to 
write upon, But I do desire to set such Americans to thinking as care to 
think for humanity and that finer sense of honor which should be the 
touchstone of real Americanism ; and to give them sufficient data for 
thinking straight in a matter too little understood. Even those who do 
not intimately care for Indians fer se may be able to care for justice and 
wisdom. Even an Indian is entitled to these things ; and surely we can- 
not afford to give even an Indian less. But we are giving him less. I 
speak quite as much for the sake of Americans as of Indians. It is 
worse to be oppressor than oppressed. It needs no Virginius to invoke 
the 
“ Dwellers in the nether glades, 
Avengers of the slain, 
By this dear blood I cry to you 
Do right between us twain ; 
And even as Appius Claudius 
Hath dwelt by me and mine, 
Deal ye with Appius Claudius 
And all the Claudian line.’’ 
History—some call it God—does so, anyhow. With whatever measure 
we mete it shall be meted to us at last. Not by lightning strokes nor by 
the rain of brimstone, but by the rye and social decay that comes 
soon or late to any people that fail to deal justly. This is an age of 
astonishing benevolence ; and no nation is tenderer hearted than this, 
when it sees. But it does not always see, and it sometimes trusts too 
much to the interested dispensers of its charity. 

There are differences of official attitude toward any criticism of the 
Service. Some are willing to learn ; some take discussion as a personal 
affront. 

Miss Estelle Reel, General Superintendent of Indian Schools (whose 
‘*job”’ I am sure this does not jeopardize), closes a womanly letter thus: 

‘**T have been trying to follow your advice to ‘learn all I can, and trust 
my instincts as a woman.’ The longer I stay in the field, the more I see 
the necessity of patience in the attempt to civilize the Indian, and not to 
expect him to become the equal of his white brother in civilization at a 
single bound, I am trying to proceed very cautiously and very slowly, 
and if at any time you find that Iam making mistakes I will appreciate 
your advice and be very grateful indeed.” 

No such modesty marks Major Pratt, autocrat of the Carlisle school. 
He is the only person thus far heard from who has nothing to learn and 
nothing to feel. This is not strange, as he is the head and front of our 
offending against a wise and just treatment of the Indian. In his Car- 
lisle school organ, 7ke Red Man (a very appropriate index to the Major’s 
eyesight; he never sawared Indian—except by virtue of paint. The 
Indian is brown; we are red, and Indians are observant enough to 
make the distinction), Major Pratt comforts himself and meets my 
charges by calling this ‘a thin little magazine,’”’ and me ‘“‘a fantastic 
litterateur.’’ This is the horizon of his logic—except his telling argu- 
ment that I am ‘‘conceited’”* for calling attention to his utter lack of 
scholarship in the literature and science of the thing whereby he makes 
his living. Other people than I, he says, have known the Indian and 
mastered what scholars have learned. That is true. But he leaves it to 
be inferred that Maj. Pratt is one of them—and that is not true. He not 
only has not read, he camnof read, the vast majority of the scientific 
itterature of this subject. Nor is it true, I believe, that any person who 
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is a master of that field does or would approve of Maj. Pratt’s drill-ser- 
geant methods. He is loyaily supported and admired by thousands of 
the kindest-hearted people in the United States, who wish to do good but 
do not care to stndy a dozen years and live in the wilderness to find out 
just how. They take his word that he knows how—and he believes it 
as fondly as they do. 

It is true that this magazine is ‘‘thin.’’ So is a razor A leaf from 
the fifth chapter of Matthew is less paper than a volume of the Congres- 
sional Record, but I presume it can be just as truthful. 

While I am not a “‘litterateur,”’ it is very probable that the ‘‘fantastic”’ 
charge sticks—though it is of an ill grace from Maj. Pratt. That we are 
both uncommonly homely men is not our fault ; and it had never occur- 
red to me to use his face as an argument. That heaven has visibly 
pictured him of the brute type, plain for all folk to see, is a minor mat- 
ter—what concerns us is that his policy is brutal. He is, I believe, hon- 
est and well-meaning ; that he is forceful we all know; but if ever 
spirituality was left out by the Creator from a bull’s physical tenement, 
itis here. Whatever comfort Maj. Pratt can find in the fact that God 
took very little pains with my frontispiece, he is welcome to. But 
whatever 7¢ may be, there is nothing ‘‘fantastic’’ about mercy, fair play, 
justice, knowledge—except to politicians. 

This is germane here only as showing how dumb of logic are the 
enemy. Some pretty serious charges have been made in these pages ; 
responsibly, openly and of knowledge. The only answer is to the effect 
that the prosecutor weighs one hundred pounds less than the accused ; 
that he would not fetch as much on the hoof, if both were pork, at fifteen 
cents a pound; that therefore he must be wrong. No argument is 
brought from history, none from the study of man—they could not be. 
The shapers of this misguided and ng philanthropy are not 
only not scholars—they are not even readers. Major Pratt’s system sat- 
isfies Major Pratt. Therefore it is all right. Now, ‘‘men of action’’ are 
a good thing in their place. I have even been suspected of being one. 
But the most strenuous man who tries to ‘‘do statecraft” without reading 
what mankind had learned before he came, is merely anox. He may be 
strong, he may be good—but God have mercy on the load he drags at his 
heels, if it be human. 

The natural doubt whether Major Pratt ever read a book in his life is 
dispelled by a choice production of his own school, which he has cer- 
tainly read. Whether his idea of Indians inspired this book, or the 
book gave him his idea of Indians, is immaterial. Either hypothesis is 
equally likely, so far as the evidence shows. The book is a slender volume 
called Stiya, a Carlisle Indian Giri at Home, end is alleged to be 
‘*based upon the author’s actual observations.”” This is mendacious at 
the outset ; for most of the book is confessedly hearsay. Written by 
and published for (the printers are an honorable house which disclaims 
all responsibility) one M. Burgess, then ani now an official in Maj. 
Pratt’s school, the book is grossly ignorant of Indian nature, ridicu- 
lously untrue in its color of Indian life at home. It is a printed reflex 
of Maj. Pratt’s mind about the Indian, as of record in his speeches. It 
seems also to be the only ‘‘historical source’’ from which Dr. Gates, Sec- 
retary of the Indian Commission, has drawn his information. But I 
trust—and believe—it does not stand for the code of honor of either of 
these gentlemen. For the book is a monument not only of ignorant 
untruth, but of intentional dishonesty. In unmouthed English, it is a 
thief. It is in violation of the laws of the United States, as well as of com- 
mon honesty. Its only important illustrations are stolen. The author 
has taken copyrighted photographs, mutilated them to remove the prop- 
erty-mark, and added insult to injury by using them to hurt the friends 
of the owner. 

Law and honesty may also be ‘‘fantastic’’ to Major Pratt; but I do 
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not believe so. Heretofore his underling was to blame; but this day it 
is Major Pratt who becomes responsible for the theft committed and per- 
petuated under cover of his school. I do not expect him to recognize 
the ignorance of the book, nor its absurdity, But he knows now, by 
these presents, that he is employing a thief. And if these presents are 
not good enough for him, he may consult the copyright records of the 
Librarian of Congress. 

It would be absurd to blame Major Pratt for the first commission of 
this peculiarly brazen theft. It isonly now that he takes the place of M. 
Burgess at the bar ; and his acquittal is easy, Along with some severe 
strictures, these pages have repeatedly expressed conviction of Maj. 
Pratt’s honesty—and by two simple things an honest man can acquit 
himself altogether from this predicament. Of course an honest man 
will not keep a thief on a salary as an example to the nation’s wards. 
And of course an honest man will fulfill the law of the country regard- 
ing violations of copyright. That law calls for the destruction of the 
stolen plates, and the payment of $1 to the owner of the copyright for 
each and every copy printed of each plate. I for one would much 
rather see Major Pratt’s heart enlightened than his very comfortable 
pocket mulcted ; but he will agree with me that money is nothing toa 
man’s honor. As for the person for robbery of whose property Carlisle 
and its absolute ruler are responsible from now on, I am authorized to 
say for him that he will contribute to the Landmarks Club, a corporation 
engaged in a public beneficence, whatever moneys Maj. Pratt may for- 
ward or cause to be forwarded to said owner of the stolen pictures, in 
satisfaction of the law of the nation Under the law, that would amount 
to several thousand dollars—a noble lift for a worthy enterprise. The 
stolen photographs face pp. 12 and 74 in S/iya. It is now up to Major 
Pratt. 


A NEW FORCE. 


F any doubt as to the “‘arrival’’ of Dr. C. W. Doyle, of 
Santa Cruz, Cal., survived the publication of his 7am- 
ing of the Jungle, it is fully set at rest by his Shadow of 

Quong Lung, reviewed on another page. The man who can 
write two such books, hand-running, has a seat reserved 
among the few California writers worth cataloguing. Both 
are thrilling stories ; both are rich in local color of the better 
sort; both are dramatic toa rare pitch, and both are strong 
with the strength which does not spill over. Though their 
scenes are so far apart as India and California, they find hu- 
manity in each—and the elemental humanity which is possibly 
best in life, certainly best in literature. The little artificial 
humanities are like the ante-bellum State banknotes—possibly 
good where the bank is known. The older, larger sort, are 
like a British sovereign, current the world over. And it is Dr. 
Doyle’s success that he strikes the elemental gold. 

Dr. Doyle was born Aug. 29, 1852, at the foot of the Himal- 
yas, in the little hill-station of Landour. His father, a 
British officer, was killed in the Sepoy war five years later. 
Educated in India, the son studied medicine in England, and 
graduated with honors from the University of Aberdeen, in 
1875. A dozen years ago he sold out his medical practice in 
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England, devoted some time to travel, and came to settle in 
Santa Cruz, where he is still a practicing physician. He has 
had the advantage of a competent and friendly critic in Am- 
brose Bierce, resident of the same pretty town, to whom his 
second book is dedicated in terms at which Bierce will perhaps 
smile quietly, and some shall doubtless sneer. 

Doyle’s literary career is young but encouraging. He has 
won several short-story prizes—whatever that may amount to 
—including the Argonaut competition last year and a preceding 
one for the San Francisco Axaminer. The vital part, how- 
ever, is not that his stories win prizes, but that they are good. 
A man whose launching upon literature is so full of promise 
may fairly be expected to make a handsome voyage. Dr. 
Doyle is now gathering together a book of poems. Of the 
quality of his verse some notion may be had from the well-set 
stanzas printed upon anotber page. L. 


SAVING THE RANCH. 
A STORY OF THE BOOM OF ’87. 


BY T S VAN DYKE, 
Author of ‘ Millionaires of a Day.’ 


N three years you can get it back for government price,”’ 
said Buggins, a prosperous cactus-ranchero from San 
Ignacio, to Miggles, a thriving tarweed-farmer from Santa 
Rosalia, as the latter told him he had just sold his ranch 
to some Eastern fools for $35,000. 

** Do you mean to insinuate that I would have it back 
at any price ?”’ 

‘*Why, you have been in California so long you 
couldn’t get away.”’ 

‘*Maybe you think you are a judge of dust. Wait till 
I get the rest of the twenty-five thousand in coin, and if 
you have any freight for the East you can ship it on my 
coat-tail. By the way, I heard you hdd sold your ranch, 

too. What are you going to do with your money ?”’ 

** Well, I can get married now. The blasted ranch wouldn’t support 
one person.’’ 

** Look out you don’t lend it to somebody else with a ranch, or you 
will be ranching again before you know it. I had to take ten thousand 
of mine back in a mortgage, and I’m awful shaky for fear I’ll have to 
take back the whole. I’m looking for a fool to saddle it on.’’ 

** Well, don't be looking at me. I wouldn’t take back a mortgage 
for five cents on mine and have the other fellow pay taxes and cost of 
recording,”’ replied Buggins. 

It was in the winter of 1886 and 1887, that period that in perspective 
now seems so incredible, but before the great real estate ‘‘ boom’’ in 
Southern California had reached the crazy point. Nearly all the old 
settlers, whose ignorance of the Jand’s peculiarities, with their shiftless 
methods of doing everything, made them think the country worthless 
except for stock range, were laughingat the strangers who came in such 
numbers to tell them the land was really good for something. They 
hastened to take the ‘‘ tenderfoot's’’ gold and chuckled over their 
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shrewdness in getting such prices for nothing. The only thing that 
dimmed the brightness of their smiles was the mortgage they some- 
times had to take for a part of the purchase-price, and against which 
they rebelled as far as they could, no matter 
how small it might be. 







“*T give it up!’’ said Miggles a year 
later. ‘‘I could stand the cold winters 
of the East; but the summers, with 
the hot nights, the lack of elbow- 
room and the smell of the towns was 
too much for me. California is the 
place for a gentleman of means.’’ 

“ Yes, and it’s all right now for busi- 
ness,’’ replied Buggins from 
under ashining silk hat. ‘‘I 
have made two hundred 
thousand while you have 
been wasting your money.’”’ 

“Not much! I’ve got 
twenty-five 
thousand in 
United States a 
bonds back |\4~) 
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safety vault. 
(\ And they’ll 
stay there, 
too.’’ 
“Rust,man, 
rust ! The worst 
kind of waste! 
— Why, it’s like 
{ sneaking around a 
cactus patch for a 
cottontail with an old-time 
muzzle-loader, the way we 
used todo. We are hunt- 
ing elephants now, with 
/ cannon—and bagging 'em, 
too, at every pop. I'll double 
my money in three months. I'll 
be rich yet.’’ 

** Don’t you call two hundred thou- 
sand rich ?”’ said Miggles, whose bonds 
—— failed to look as large as they 
did. 

“Why, I suppose so, for folks that don’t 
know anything about finance. But when 
you have a dead snap on a million or two, 
it ain’t much account. You know I always 

said the country was no good except fora 
\ playground for rich people. The world is 
just finding out where it is, and the moneyed folks are 
~, pouring in so fast we have to lie awake at nights to keep 
~ them from getting away with our best land before we know 
it,” said Buggins, as he took Miggles into his twenty- 
thousand-dollar house and introduced him to the diamonds 
that glittered on the breast of his new wife. 

““We sat around and Iet ’em get away with our best goods, but we 
have waked up. There’s my old place, that I took thirty thousand for, 
is worth a quarter of a million today. Think of that sacrifice! But if 
I hadn’t had sense enough tostay here and buy some more I would have 
been left as bad as you are,”’ continued Buggins. 
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“Don’t see as I’m left so mighty bad,’’ replied Miggles, whose voice 
lacked the firmness of conviction, however. 

‘You never had any sand, anyhow. You see you don’t even dare to 
ask about your old ranch. You wouldn’t know the place. They are 
making a city of it, and she is going to be a daisy, too. Sale begins 
next week. You want to go out and see how the world does business 
when it gets a genuine move on,” said Buggins. 

** But how can they sell it without paying my mortgage ?’’ replied Mig- 
gles, who thought it time to say something that showed he, too, knew 
something of business. 

‘“*“Ho-ho-ho! Lord! man, what an unturned flap-jack you are! 
Why, to get property at all nowadays, you have to lay down the cold 
stuff so quick there is no time to monkey with such trifling matters. 
They fix them afterward. They’ll pay the mortgage so quick it will 
make your head swim, and throw in a chromo to boot.”’ 

‘They will? Then you could sel] it for me, couldn’t you ?” 

** Say, it's almost a shooting insult to offer a man a ten per cent. secu- 
rity here now, when he can double his money in sixty days on almost 
anything in sight. I wish you had your bonds into money so that you 
could try it. It might make a man of you. As an old friend I feel 
sorry for your verdancy.”’ 

Strange coincidence. Something of the same line of thought flitted 
across Miggles’s fancy. The bonds beyan to look contemptible, instead 
of small. 


Linganore was a netwok of white stakes, covering some six hundred 
acres that lay on a charming bench on the breast of a range of hills, 
looking down upon the sea that miles away smiled in silvery peace be- 
yond a panorama of hill and dale, rolling in a thousand shades of green 
beneath the sunlight of a perfect winter day. 

** Jewhilikins !’’ exclaimed Miggles, who almost failed to recognize 
the place. ‘*‘ Why, the cactus and cobblestones are all gone, and there 
isn’t a horned toad in sight.’’ 

** All the country needed was new blood to show us what it was worth. 
We put on airs over the Mexicans and [ndians, but we were no better 
The first American settlers are all horned toads, anywhere,’’ said 
Buggins. 

‘What a fool I was,’’ said Miggles to himself, as he saw the grove 
where his shanty had stood turned into a park, with the live oaks all in 
the golden tinge of new life, while the thrush and the mocking-bird 
were singing their best to the warm sun that sparkled on the myriad 
leaves. Beside the grove in the glory of fresh paint was the new hotel, 
surrounded with roses, geraniums, heliotropes, and the many other 
flowers that here make such a brilliant display in so short a time. 
Miggles had never supposed it possible to get more than enough water 
to drink ; but now fountains and sprinklers were playing on the lawns, 
and on the hill back of the hotel was a large reservoir with the marks 
of a pipe-line running to a cafion some three miles away, where there 
was plenty of water. His bonds suddenly looked meaner than ever, 
while the mortgage on all this zlory seemed absolutely ridicuious. 

The reguia..on free ride and free lunch had brought out, as usual on 
such occasions, a goodly crowd which, with the crash of brass and 
drums, still farther expanded the ideas of Miggles, who stood with 
mouth and eyes wide open, as the auctioneer began : 

‘*This choice bit of the earth has some peculiar advantages. You 
see that ridge, down there between us and the sea, divides the fog, and 
throws it each side, so that this place rests in God’s pure sunshine.” 

‘George! That’s so,’’ exclaimed Migyles. 

‘*Didn’t I tell you?’’ replied Buggins. ‘‘ Even fog-splitters are 
worth money nowadays.”’ 
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**You’ll have nothing but pure sunshine the year round, and in two 
years you can sit under your own vine and fig tree and suck ozone and 
oranges of your own raising,’’ continued the auctioneer. 

Those who saw bright skies, soft air and brilliant earth in December, 
1887, combine with a flood of crazy strangers to set even more crazy 
the Californians themselves, need hardly be told that the first lot brought 
$200, though nearly ten miles from anywhere, and with no more excuse 
for the existence of even the smallest village than there was on any 
other of a thousand spots equally beautiful in scenery and climate 
within fifty miles. But in those times no one ever asked such ques- 
tions. Eyes were fixed only on advancing prices and the ever increas- 
ing flood of wealth direct from the old solid East, where people were 
supposed to know something of values. Consequently it was but a 
few minutes before lots reached $250, and went faster and faster as the 
price increased. 

“*That’s old Bowler, one of the biggest manufacturers in the West. 
You bet he knows a good thing when he sees it,’’ said Buggins, as a 
portly old citizen with gold spectacles bid $275 and took six lots at that 
much a lot. ‘‘He’s buying to double his money before he goes home 
in the spring. He'll doit, too Lots of these rich folks are paying the 
entire expenses of their trip on just one buy.”’ 

“*That’s Mundell, one of the big bankers of ’Frisco,’’ continued 
Buggins, as a sharp-eyed man took several lots at $300. ‘‘ Folks north 
have been turning up their noses at this country for years, just as we 
did. But they have found out it is the best part of the State.” 

“*Yes, and they’re getting in out of the wet as fast as their money 
will let ’em,’’ added a stranger by the side of Miggles. ‘‘ That banker 
is going to retire and build here. His house alone will almost double 
the value of lots. The plans are in town already drawn, and it’s a 
beauty.”’ 

*‘Durned if they are going to get away with the whole of it, any- 
how!” said Buggins, as he bid $25 over everyone, ‘‘I’m tired of seeing 
these outsiders come in and make it all.”’ 

““So am I,’’ remarked another old settler, whom Miggles had failed 
to recognize in his shaven face, glistening high hat, and diamond pin. 
“‘Three-seventy-five,’’ he called out in a sonorous voice that indicated 
plenty of money back of it. 

“Four hundred!’ yelied Baggins, to the auctioneer. 

Big-eyed and silent, Miggles stood wondering whether he was a fool 
or what; while lot after lot in blocks of three, four and five, as well as 
singly, went at a constantly advancing figure to actual buyers of a kind 
never seen at auctions elsewhere and nearly all of the highest respect- 
ability. There never wasa fairer sale, for on this last swell of the great 
wave there was no need of ‘‘cappers,’’ and no auctioneer would be 
bothered with them. Before Miggles could decide the question, over 
a hundred and fifty lots had been sold, the price was at $650, and he 
was beginning to wonder why he had not bought a few at the start, just 
for fun if nothing else. From that stage it is but a step to wondering 
if there is not still time to do the same thing and make some money, 
even if not as much as you could have done by starting at the bottom. 
Miggles took that step. 

Under the midday sun of the loveliest of winter days. surrounded by 
wealth, brains and ripe business experience from all parts of our 
country, in a steady fire of enthusiastic talk, all directed on one point— 
the future of the section and especially of the new town—the idea grew. 

‘* This morning I offered only residence property so as to get a little 
idea of what the society is going to be here,’’ said the auctioneer after 
lunch. ‘You can judge of that now from the character of those who 
have bought. From the character of those who own the property and 
the money they have already spent on the hotel, waterworks, railroad 
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and other improvements, and the amount they have invested here, you 
can see that they will keep their word about making it a great business 
town as well as a residence city. Not only will it be a nucleus from 
which will spread a civilization and refinement that will take the world 
by storm, but it will capture the trade of the vast country back of it that 
is now being so rapidly developed. I will now offer the finest business 
corner in the whole.’’ 

‘* Hanged if I don’t try a whack at it, just for fun,’’ said Miggles to 
himself. But before he could bring his timorous lips to act somebody 
had bid $800. A wealthy widow from Denver raised the bid twenty-five, 
a Chicago lumber merchant called out eight hundred and fifty just as 
Miggles was getting ready to do so, and a heavy paper manufacturer 
from Massachusetts swept it away at eight-seventy-five before Miggles 
could whip his tongue into shape. 

‘* Am I going to let them make it ail?’’ he growled to himself, as the 
wine and the excitement acted and reacted. ‘‘Why, that was the best 
corner in town. But the others can be made as good by getting enough 
of them.”’ 

A sudden new light gleamed in his eye, and he pushed a few steps 
toward the stand. 

‘One thousand dollars,’’ he bawled, as the next corner was offered. 
There was a sensation in the crowd as this, the largest raise of the day, 
was made. A minute’s time was lost in trying to get a look at the rare 
mortal who operated on such a heavy scale, during which the auction- 
eer, who rarely loses an opportunity to gratify anyone that wishes to 
astonish a crowd in that way, knocked it down to him before anyone 
couid interfere. 

‘* There is the greatest triumph of foresight we have yet seen,” said 
the auctioneer. ‘‘That, ladies and gentlemen, is the man that sold us 
this property. He is not too proud to admit that our judgment in buy- 
ing it was far better than his in selling it, and he is hastening to retrieve 
his mistake. He looks, too, like a man that can do it, for—’’ 

‘* Take the other two corners at the same price,’’ interrupted Miggles. 

‘* They’re yours, my friend,"’ said the auctioneer in a twinkling, while 
the crowd stood astonished for a moment at this unusual proceeding. 
But the auctioneer was ready for this emergency and quickly said— 

‘I will reserve for the owners of the property every alternate inside 
lot. Time moves so fast in this country that we may get left ourselves. 
Now, who wants the next lot to the corner?’’ 

‘Give you a thousand for it,’’ yelled Buggins, but the crowd that 
had hesitated a minute to take in the full extent of the reservation came 
surging back with bids and swept it away from Buggins and Miggles 
both at eleven hundred before they knew what they were doing. 


’ 


Reader, were you one of the old settlers who sold out for a handsome 
competency, and afterward nobly resolved that no Eastern nabob should 
get rich on your property? Do you remember how you rushed into the 
breach with the money that would have kept you in old age and left 
your family in comfort when you died? And do you remember how 
easy that rush was, when gold was jingling and genuine bank checks 
floating like snowflakes down on the table of the clerk of the auction ? 
Do you remember when it looked as if money had just been discovered, 
and everyone was trying to find out by experiment what it was good 
for? If so, you can understand how, before the close of the sale, the 
mortgage was paid off, and Miggles owed more than the bonds would 
sell for. And possibly you remember that this was not the only time 
something similar happened during the great boom. 

ee *¢ # # 


Three years later Miggles was hoeing potatoes in a block that stood 
in the center of a silent town, while Buggins was sitting on the fence. 





























THE STORY OF TIN-A. 


** Pretty hard times, isn’t it, Mig? ” said Bu 

** Why, no,’’ replied Miggles. ‘“‘ On the whole I don’t see as I’ve got 
any kick coming. Ihad lots of fun out of it. I’ve only got one three- 
hundreth part of the ranch I once owned, but I’m making just three 
hundred times the amount of grub out of it that I did before out of the 
whole. The boom has been a benefit that way, anyhow.”’ 

“* Well, you've got the city waterworks to play with. I haven’t either 
water or land.”’ 
Py can live off the old woman’s diamonds, though, like lots more 

‘em. ’ 
“ They’re done eat up already,’’ sighed Buggins. 
hos Angeles, Cal. 


THE STORY OF TIN-A. 


BY SUI SIN FAH. 


T WAS a fresh winter morning. I had been riding 
many miles; and feeling tired and hungry, I dis- 
mounted and knocked at the cottage door. It was 
egeueé by a stalwart Chinaman in a blue blouse, who, 

r listening to my plea for breakfast, invited me to 
enter a room, above the door of which was inscribed in 
Chinese characters, ‘‘ Here is Peace.”’ 

The me of flowers stole to my nostrils from the 
plot of ground below the window, which was cram full 
of color. In California, flowers scarcely seem to need 
much care, but those that bloomed in that small space 
gave me the impression of having been lovingly and 
peey tended by one whose fondness for flowers was 

herent. As my eyes strayed over the they 
rested upon a tiny Chinese woman bending over a bush of scented- 

leaf geranium, and plucking therefrom su uous leaves, She was a 

quaint little thing, not as pretty as some Chinese women that I have seen, 

but by far the most interesting. Her small oval face was a transparent 
yellow, her mouth large, her nose diminutive, but the goodness that 

2 ~hrmioea and eyes was hers, and her bearing was graceful and 

simple. 

Who was she? Why was she living there? When my eo | host re- 
ho. pew with an appetizing breakfast of boiled rice, broiled chicken 
and salad I questioned him. 

hn. many b little lady? ie Sy then added, “Wait for one minute, 
per you know more I bring her to you.’’ 

In p oo to some witeet words from him she shyly came toward 
me, I was myself somewhat embarrassed, but said, ‘‘It is so unsatisfac- 
tory eating alone. Won’t you breakfast with me?” 

Whereupon she demurely helped herself to a lump of sugar and be- 
gan to munch it between teeth which resembled nothing so much as two 
rows of fresh sweet-corn. 

We talked of flowers, and her knowledge of the life of plants amazed 
me ; also her original remarks on America and what she had seen of life 
on the Coast. Surmising that the circumstances of her life had not been 
ordinary, I drew her out to talk of herself, and here give her story as 
she related it. 

“I was born on the island of Formosa, so I am not a Cantonese like 
most of the Chinese who come to this country. My home was “ 
beautiful. When I shut my eyes I can see it through.a rainbow of col- 
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ors. It was built on the side of a mountain which was ever green. Be- 
low our house and grounds were tea plantations, and further down, with 
trees and grasses lying between, were my father’s rice terraces. 

“T was but seven years of age when my own mother died, but No Don 
and Sie Yau, my father’s secondary wives, were always very kind, an 
treated me like a young and favorite sister. 

“*Not far from where we lived dwelt a family with whom my e 
were very intimate. One member of that household, little A-Ho, was 
the dear friend of my childhood and youth. We were of the same age, 
but she was so sweet and pretty with her little round mouth, bright eyes 
and soft shining hair. Manya happy day did we spend together, pick- 
ing flowers on the hillsides or seaweed from the on the seashore. 

“But happy days go by. A-Ho married a wealthy young man of 
family and went to live on the other side of the island. How dull the 
days after her departure! The very sun seemed to have ceased to shine. 
So two years passed. One day my father told me that he was making 
arrangements for my m , and that my future husband was to be 
the man who had married A-Ho. This news made me both glad and sad 

lad because I should again be with my friend, and sad because I was 
to leave my home for the first time in my life. 

“Then came a long letter from A-Ho—a letter which brought me my 
woman’s soul. A-Ho pleaded with me not to become wife to her hus- 
band. She said, ‘ Tin-A, I love him, and cannot bear to see another in 
my place. My affection for you has never changed, and my eyes long to 
behold you, but not, oh, not asa sharer in him. My sin is that I have 
borne my husband no son, and to you would be given the first wife’s 
place. Tin-A, so dear, have com jon on your poor A-Ho, and be 
not the instrument through which she is made a discarded wife.’ 

“‘My heart burned within me, and the tears that did not fall were be- 
hind my eyes. I recalled the hour when A-Ho and Ihad parted. Be- 
tween her sobs she had murmured, ‘Love me always and never grieve 
me,’ and clinging to her I had mised that the grave should receive 
me before act of mine should pain her or my heart prove false. 

“T went to my father and besought him todeliver me from the marriage 
contract that he had made, and to stay the preparations for the bridal, 


but he laughed, and said : 
** ‘Pool girl, if you do not go to Ah Kim, he will choose some 


other.’ And when I still pleaded he became very angry, and I saw that 
my words fell on his wrath like oil on fire. As to my stepmothers, they 
feared my father too greatly to interfere ; besides they thought that my 
mind was sick. ‘ 

“Now, just at that time, sojourning in the valley, was a company of 
actors. They were considered very clever, and had performed not only 
in all the chief cities on the mainland, but in America as well. One day 
my father invited these actors to come to our house and perform before 
the family and a number of =~ They came and gave an entertain- 
ment wh so highly delighted those assembled that my father had 
them come again and again. 

“The female characters were taken by boys, and an old man was rep- 
resented by a youth wearing a false beard ; another youth with a shrill 
voice played the part of an old woman. 

“They made quite a little money, for all the invited guests rewarded 
them at the conclusion of the acts and my father did likewise. 

“As for myself, having never before seen such performances and such 
tinsel and fancy dresses, I was much impressed and wonderstruck and 
longed to be a man and an actor. One play was a representation of the 
joys and woes of a beautiful princess who flees from her home for love of 
some humble young man whom her A my are opposed to. (Even in 
China custom is sometimes disregarded and affection followed.) Well, 
this play so excited my imagination that then and there while watching 
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it I resolved that I too would leave my home—not, however, for love of 
any man, more because I feared one, for Ah Kim was a cruel man. Aye, 
even cruel to A-Ho who loved him so. 

“TI made the acquaintance of some of the actors. It was hard, but as 
you say in America, ‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ The chief, 
an elderly man, who bad his wife with him—after listening to my story 
and inspecting my jewelry, decided to comply with my wish and take 
me with his troupe to America. His wife would like a companion, and 
it was very likely that he would be able to find me a good husband 
amongst the Chinamen of San Francisco. When, however, I urged 
that I desired to become an actress, he laughed, and said that that was 
impossible. He himself had been bought from his guardian at an ay 
age, and whilst learning to play had been treated very cruelly by 
masters. Indeed, if one bound out to learn to be an actor should be 
beaten to death for disobedience, inaptitude or want of application, no 
notice would be taken of the circumstance. Moreover, I was a woman. 

“So I came to America. Hum Ling gave up play acting, sold m 
jewelry, and bought the vegetable farm behind this cottage. He and 
wife, who are both my very good friends, attend to its cultivation, and 
I “= the flowers to grow. Hum “ei has many a time chosen a hus- 
band for me. but, remembering A-Ho, I fear to Ra 

That was all of Tin-A’s story. I rose to go, after a her, but she 
looked at me so wistfully as I passed out of the door that I turned and 
asked her one more question. 

‘‘Am I happy?” she repeated. ‘‘How can that be when the greatest of 
all sins is to sin against one’s parents? Ah, no. Heaven will surely 
punish me for my unfilial conduct. And yet—I am not altogether with- 
out gladness, for I know that I saved A-~-Ho much pain. Ah Kim did 
not marry —_ until my dear friend had slipped into the Land of 
Shades, which happened but twenty moons after I had left the country 


which heaven loves.’’ 
Seattle, Wash. 


THE DESERT QUEEN.” 


BY SHARLOT M. HALL. 


I was Zenobia in the olden time 
And ruled the desert from Palmyra’s walls. 
I flung my challenge to imperial Rome 
So far that still across the years it calls 
In proud defiance; but my halls are dust, 
The jackal suns him at the temple door, 
The wind-blown sands hide street and corridor 
And heap the palace floor. 


Forgotten is Aurelian and his might. 

Above his grave the beggar children smile, 
And I who ruled the East in other days 

Am mistress now of many a Western mile ; 
Crowned with a coronal of ruby flowers, 

And armed and guarded with a thousand spears, 
I dream until the mirage re-creates 

In sh mmering light the splendor of past years. 
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PIONEERS OF THE FAR WEST. 
THE EARLIEST HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, NEW MEXICO, ETC. 
From Documents Never Before Published in English. 

II. 

The translation of Fray Z4rate-Salmer6n’s “Relacion’’ of events in 
if California and New Mexico (begun in the November number) is here 

continued : 

48. The next day after having arrived, the Adelantado sent the ~ 
fain Ger6uimo M4rquez with four soldiers up the river to discover th 

dation of Amacavas Indians, In a short time he brought two Indians, 
whom the Adelantado regaled, and sent them to call the rest. They 
said that they would do it and that they would bring something to eat. 


| 
| On the day following, as the Adelantado saw the Indians were makin 
pT | Toads, he commanded that twelve soldiers should prepare to go for f 
i 

i 












to the settlement ; but before the soldiers went there arrived more than 
Indians loaded with corn, beans and squashes, and then arose an 

who was called Curraca, that in their lan means Lord, who 

made a long , giving to understand, as they presumed, that he 
was pleased to have seen the Spaniards and that he desired their friend- 


; | é. Here was the first news they had of the lake of Copalla, from 
1 where they suppose the Mexicans went out who populated this New 
pwr They described this lake and lands and all its banks as very pop- 
and one Indian said Copalla very clearly, and the Captain Gerén- 

imo Marquez told me, that hearing those Indians talk tc a Mexican 
Indian, servant of a soldier, one of them asked “from where is this 
, man? Is he B rscig. oo from Copalla? Because those from there talk 
thus.” And those Indians also said that those of that language wore 

bracelets of gold, on the wristsand on the fleshy part of the arms and in 
their ears, and that they were fourteen days’ journeys from there, of those 
[journeys] which they traveled. They pointed [the place of] this lan- 
e between the West and the Northwest. The Indians also said that 

the Spaniards could travel by this meadow as far as the sea, and that it 
was ten days’ journey of those which they travel, and that it all was pop- 
ulated; this river can be navigated. They set out from here and traveled 
five leagues without seeing Indians, because the mountain was very 
rough, the road narrow and steep; but past this narrow pass is a wide 
meadow and very populated. Here as many Indians came out with food 
to receive the Spaniards as in the ranclheria behind. They are of the 
same nation. Asking them about the sea, they said that down the river 
it was nine days’ journeys, but by crossing the river, it was only four ; 
which river they kept on the north and they went traveling toward the 
northwest. It did not seem t to the Adelantado to leave off follow- 
ing the river down stream as he did, traveling through its meadows, 
seeing always many Indians, asking all of them about the sea, which it 
was now known they called “‘acilla,” and all answered motioning 
from the West, N. W., N., N. E., East and said that thus the sea curved, 
and rather near ; as they said from the other side of the river it was only 
four days’ journeys and that that Gulf of California is not closed, but is 
an arm of the sea which corresponds to the Sea of the North [the Atlan- 
tic] and coast of Florida. All the Indians of this river are comely, and 
good featured; and the women handsome, whiter than those of New 
pain, being people of whom the men go naked and the women in skins, 
having covered only the parts of modesty. Always when these Indians 
travel they carry a lighted firebrand in the hand, for which I think it 
should be called Rio del Tizon. Thus affirmed a soldier of this journey, 
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in search of a port, as it was so easy to see and with the good conven- 
ience of wee as they offered themselves for that. Having passed this 
nation of Bahacechas, they arrived at the nation of Ozaras Indians, a 
difficult tongue ; the Indians ill featured, less affable and from whom 
little satisfaction can be had, and less security. These Indians are settled 
along a large river, although not of as much water as that of Good Hope 
[Buena-Esperanza]. It is called River of the Name of Jesus; it runs be- 
tween bare mountains, enters into the Buena-Esperanza, S. W.—N. W. 
twenty leagues before reaching the sea. They learned that all the river 
is populated by this nation, and that the number of e is much. 
They drew on the ground 20 rancherias or pueblos of this nation. They 
make mantas of cotton ; the dress and is different from the rest ; 
the hair is long, and they wear it braided, and then covered with a cloth 
or deer skin. e river makes many basins in this meadow. Here they 
saw some acorns of oak, good and sweet, which the people said were 
from the other side of the river, and that there were many. On asking 
about the birth of the River of Buena-Esperanza, the In said that 
it is near the sea, toward the N. W., and that from its birth to where it 
enters the sea, it is 160 leagues long, and all populated, and that at its 
headwaters range buffaloes and deer as big as horses, from which it is 
seen that it is good level land and well watered. From this river of the 
Name of Jesus to the sea, it is very populated with more le than had 
until then been seen ; butthe lan islike that of Bahacechas, and if 
it is not the same, they differ very little in dress, the manner of living. 
The houses are well arranged, and the Indians comely. All came out to 
receive the Spaniards, and offered them and invited them with their 
food. Among these Indians were found many white pearl-shells and 
other shells very large and shining, which they make into squares and 
drills [which are] very sightly. ese Indians said that along the coast 
there were many of those shells toward the west, and they motioned 
that the sea flowed behind a very high mountain, on the skirts of which 
mountain the Riode B Esperanza enters the sea. From these Indians 
they again informed themselves anew of all the things that the Captain 
Otata had told, and they did not differ in anything. And showing them a 
pearl they gave ita name and said there were many and very fat. And 
one Indian, coming up to the Father Comisario, and taking a rosary 
of fat beads that he wore on his neck, said that there were 1s as 
large and fat as the beads of that rosary ; and in re to the d of 
Zifiogaba, they said that the Lady or captainess of it was a giantess, and 
that she was called Cifiacacohola, which means Woman Captain or Lady. 
They pictured her as of the height of a man-and-a-half, of those of the 
coast (albeit these are very bulky), very broad, and with big feet, and 
that was old, and that she had a sister, also a giantess, and that 
there was no man of her kind, and that she did not mingle with anyone 
of the island. The mystery of her reigning on that island could not be 
found out, whether it was by inheritance or tyranny by force of arms. 
And [they said] that all on the island were bald—that they had no hair 
on the head. 

53. The first nation after passing the River of the Name of Jesus is 
Halchedoma. There are eight pueblos. The first has 160 houses, and is 
judged to be of about 2,000 souls. I have already said they saw only 
what lay along the road. Next is the nation of Cohnana. There are 
nine pueblos. A great many of these went accompanying the Spaniards. 
There must have been more than 600 men and women. They passed 
the night with the Spaniards. Next is the nation Haglli. ere are 
100 pueblos. Next the Tlalliquamallas, six pueblos. Here more than 
2,000 souls gathered when they brought the corn. Next the Cocapas, 
nine pueblos. This is the last [nation] which they saw, and reached to 
the last place where one can drink fresh water, which is five leagues 
from the sea, because so many [leagues] the salted sea enters up stream. 
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In the space which there is from the River of the Name of Jesas, until ar- 
riving at the sea, they saw more than 20,000 souls, on this side of the 
river alone. They said that on the other [side] they were innumerable. 
Only the smokes were seen. The Indians said that they did not tothe 
other side, because those were their enemies, in spite of being of the 
same nation, and that the others came and killed and did great harm to 
these, by which it can be seen the others aremany. They arrived on San 
Iidefonso’s day at the last ~~ place, and the nearest to the sea, and 
the last where water can be . Then, the day of the conversion of 
St. Paul, having sung mass, the Adelantado and priests, with nine sol- 
diers, set out and ved at a most famous-good port, which port and 
bay are made by the river of Buena-Esperanza when it enters the sea. 
We call it Port of the Conversion of St. Paul. So large is this port that 
more than a thousand vessels can anchor in it without hindrance to one 
another, The river enters the sea with a mouth four leagues wide, form- 
ing in the middle of the mouth a little low island, not of sand, as is all 
the coast, but of earth ; the whole island, which must be about two 
leagues long, northwest to southeast. 

From what could be seen it forms a great bar to the bay ; the island 
enters it by that river, southeast-by-east, dividing it into two mouths, 
one to the east and one to the southeast, each more than a league and a 
half wide. The port is guarded and protected from the south and west 
by a range, between whose foothills the river enters the sea, which there 
trends nearly north and south, or northwest and southeast ; and a point 
of it [the range] runs more than six leagues into the sea. On the east 
shore this port or bay has another range, which runs seaward northeast 
and southwest. It is seenseven leagues distant from the bay; it finishes 
and terminates at the sea in seven oreight small hills or buttes with low 

ints. Beyond these, from the verge of the Jand it forms a round point, 
higher than the others which terminate the range. On the west shore 
(which is that next the bay) it ends in three small hills or round points, 
somewhat more elevated than those of the other range, and the last of 
these is higher than the othertwo. Beyond these, toward the verge of 
the land, it forms a more elevated point, whence the range forms a 
“* hog-back’’ [cuchil/a, sharp ridge), which runs more than twenty lea- 
gues S.S.W. and N.N.W., inland. The Gulf, on this coast where they 
were, trends east and west, and doubling the points of this range, on the 
west shore (which, as I have said, enters the sea more than six leagues) 
it runs back of this mountain northward; as all of the Indians said, 
both those of the coast and those of the river; for they affirmed that it 
makes a turn to the north, northeast and east. 

54. The Adelantado, Don Juan de Ofiate, took possession of this port 
in the name of His Majesty, and gave it in His Majesty’s name to the 
Father Comisario, Fray Francisco de Escobar, that our sacred religion 
may settle and people that land and the others next it and round 
about, and that we may busy ourselves in the conversion of the natives 
in the place and places most suited to our mode of life. 

55. We took this possession on the 25th of January, dey of the con- 
version of the Apostle St. Paul (patron of those provinces and custody 
of New Mexico), in the year of Our Lord 1605, for the glory and honor of 
God Our Lord. 

56. This done, the Adelantado, and those who had gone with him, 
returned to the camp, that the rest of the soldiers might go and certify 
to the sea. And thus was it done, the space of four days being spent 
therein. Some soldiers affirmed that they had seen tunny-fish, and that 
they recognized them, since they were men of Spain. This seen, they 
came back by the same way they had gone ; being as well received by 
the Indians and with the same kindliness as when going. Having ar- 
rived among the Ozaras Indians—as they had poe informed them- 
selves by the other nations, and all said that this nation is very exten- 
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runs along the coast, and that these are they that get out the 
cand from the sea, the which they call whet fe made inquiry 
and found some Packages. The [Indians] said that Sieg back away 
from the coast they had not much [coral] ; but further up the River of 
Good Hope, among Indians of same nation, other few [corals 
were ~~ But in the Province of Zufii they found and p 
more. They [the Zufiis] said the Indians of the valleys of Sefiora 
een brought it there to sell; and that they are no more than seven 
ys’ journey from there [Zufii], and that they get it out of the sea, and 
are not far from the sea ; that this nation reaches to there—the which 
sea they indicated [as lying] to the south and southeast. From the 
of New Mexico to the sea, the Father Fray Francisco de Esco- 
found, on their road alone, ten different languages.* This priest 
was so able and of such great memory that, arrive wherever he might, 
he ptly learned the tongue ; and so on the return ourney he talked 
all the nations and they ali understood him. arrived at the 
Bahacechas where, on their journey going, the Captain Otata and the 
others had given so much news of the d, of the lake of Copalla and 
of the , of the island and its gold and silver. Examining them 
again, gave the —- statement as on the doings « going, without 
varying it in onyeine. rs a my bared oings as on the outward 
journey, with the plate of silver, already ; only they added 
that this silver was taken out of t An top of a hill ‘which was on the 
ieee shore of the island, behind which the sun hides when it sets ; and 
they said that it is cut with a hard instrument. Being asked if it was of 
the same [metal] they said no, it was something dark yellow ; and being 
shown a small sheet of brass, they said it was not of that. And as they 
saw they were not understood, one of them rose and went to the Ade- 
lantado’s kitchen and laid hand on a copper kettle and said the instru- 
ment with which they cut the metal whereof they made their bowls 
and pans was like that. The Spaniards set forth from here, and the 
Captain Otata came forth to the road to receive them, with a great ac- 
companiment and ceremonial troop, as is their wont, flinging their bows 
and arrows toearth. He gave to the governor a string of white beads 
which he wore on his neck, and to the Father Comisario another (which 
among them is a great gift), the two of which he had sent to the isle of 
Zifiogova to purchase with some manties of cotton, which on the out- 
ward journey the spree had given him for that purpose. It is plain 
to see that the isle is near, since he had gone and returned in so short a 
time. The [Spaniards] repeatedly cross-examined them about every- 
thing; and in nothing did = quuteatiet themselves. 

57. These gave news of many prodigies of nature which God has 
created between the River of Good Hope and the sea; the which have 
caused incredulity in them that heard thereof; so when we see them we 
will affirm them under oath, but in the meantime refrain from men- 
tioning them and pass them in silence. And to put an end to this jour- 
ney, I say: that having endured much hardship and hunger (even com- 
ing to eat their horses) which, not to be too long, I do not all recount, 
they reached the town of San Gabriel on their return, all sound and 
well and not a man missing, on the 25th of April of the year 1605. 
There ted rested, and were as well received as they had been anxiously 


Florida, Mainland With New Mexico. 


58. Against the incredulous who are unwilling to believe that 
Florida is mainland with this [New Spain—Mexico] and with New 
Mexico, knowing, as is known, that men have come overland from 
there—so I will set down everything that has been seen by coast and 


* Leguas is evidently a misprint for lenguas. 
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mainland; though the people of Florida are not those who have seen 
most. For the English have seen more than we; since John David 
[Davis], ishman, in the year 1586 reached 72°, where he found the 
sea curdled [i.e., slushy] by reason of the much cold, and came away 
fleeing. Had he not found this obstacle he would have reached a still 
higher latitude. 
59. Anpther Englishman, named Hudson, in the year 1612 reached, 
the same course, 65°. He entered a bay*® which the coast forms in 
It runs westward more than 300 leagues and then southward by 
more than as many leagues. 
60. At the beginning of this bay, Henry Hudson, Englishman, ar- 
rived that same year of 1612; from which it is seen they have more 
than we. 
‘ this foundation I say: that the most northerly part of In- 
is from Totila to the frontier of Gudlancha; and from Gudlancha 
coast runs 200 leagues to the Rio Nevado [snowy] which is in lati- 


From the white river to the bay of Maluos, is 200 This 
the coast of the cape of Labrador {the ‘‘ Laborer’’]; it has on 
the island which they call ‘‘de los Demonios”’ [Island of the 

Demons], in latitude 60°. On this coast of Labrador the natives are 
great workers, swarthy, great hunters. They dress in tanned and 
skins of animals. There are great forests and very dense ; and 
many blood-thirsty animals—griffins, bears, lions. There is a 

to ponder ; and it is that all the land animals and all the birds are 


—_ cosmographer. 


there have gone over many Englishmen. The which have re- 
mained there and settled the land. 
63. From Maluos to the mouth of Marco is 60 This is in 
i. — From Marco to Cape Delgado [Thin] is 65 It is in 
64. From Cape Delgado the coast rums more than 200 leagues toward 
the west, to the River of St. Lawrence (San Lorenzo) which is the river 


leagues, or 
a little more. This they call by another name also, the Strait of the 
Three Brothers. In this place it forms a square f. And below the 
St. Lawrence to the Punta de Bacalaos [Point of Codfish] it is over 200 
leagues, according to the information of the Indians of the River of 
Good Hope—as has been said in the journey of Don Juan de Ofiate. This 
strait [the St. Lawrence] is the one they say opens out from the Sea of 
the North [the Atlantic] and passes to the Sea of the South [the Pa- 
cific]. Between this point and Cape Delgado are many islands, well 
populated, called the Cortes Reales ; ft of these islands the French are 
masters. The islands of Corte-Real, Valie, Duxchastens, Cape —— 
Cape Breton (where are many French from Brittany )—with these islands 
the gulf is hidden. 

65. Codfish Point is in lat. 48%°. It is as cold as Flanders, being in 
the same clime, which is 48% degrees. Here the French abandoned a 
fort because they could not suffer the cold, which was intolerable. 
From here it is 70 leagues to the bay of the river, the which is in lat. 
45°. From Newfoundland to Florida it is 900 leagues. 

66. From the bay of the River to the bay of the Reefs is 70 leagues. 
It is in lat. 44°. 


“Hudson's Bay. 
$6fite Go beset Cestaguase brothers, Gaspard and Miguel Corte-Real. Gaspard disevvered and named Lab- 
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; 67. From the Reefs to the River Fondo, situated in lat. 43°, is 70 
leagues. 

68. From the River Fondo tothe River of the Dames, which is in the 
same latitude, is 70 leagues. 

69. From the River Gamas [Damas] to St. Mary’s Cape is 50 leagues. 

70. From this cape to Cape Low [Bajo] is 50 leagues. 

71. From Low Cape to St. Anne’s River is 100 leagues. 

72. From the river of Santa Ana to Cape Arenas fsandy] » which is 
in lat. 39°, is a bay of 80 leagues. 

73. From Cape Arenas to the Port of the Prince is 100 leagues. This 
place ts called Chicoria. The inhabitants of this Chicoria appear giants, 
and the king was wondrous large. They are swarthy like mulatoes. 
men wear their hair long, and the women much more. They are idol- 
ators, tho’ they believe the soul is immortal, and that there is a hell or 
place of pains in very cold lands, where the gods permit them to purge 
their sins, that they may after go up to heaven, which is a temperate 
climate. Likewise they believe that many peoples live in the sky and 
below the earth, and that under the sea there are gods. In this province 
there are silver, misshapen pearls, and precious stones. They herd tame 
bands of deer in the fields, as here we do rams and sheep, and they make 
cheese of the milk of the does. 

74. Adjoining this province in the same latitude, the Fe of 
Guadalupe. It has the same things and requisites as that of Chicoria. 

75. From the Port of the Prince to the River Jordan is 70 leagues. 
In this intermediate lies the Rio Negro ape > Eighty leagues to the 
mountains is the Forest of the Diamonds, near which the Ensign Moy- 
ano arrived, and carried off some Indian women to Florida. They were 
so handsome that all of them married Spaniards of Florida. 

76. From the River Jordan to Point St. Helena is 40 leagues. It is 
in latitude 32°. 

77. From Point St. Helena to Dry River, which is in 31°, is 40 leagues. 

78. From Dry River to the Cross [la Cruz] is 20 leagues. 

79. From the mouth of the Cross [river] to Cape Cafiaveral [cane- 
brake] is 80 leagues; and between are Shoal Bay and Whale Bay, 
Bear Bay, St. Catherine’s Bay, deguale, Epoquache Bay, and Pala Bay 
where today are seen the foundations of a fort which belonged to the 
English ; Reynoso Bay (otherwise called Guadalquivi) which whatso- 
ever galleon, big though it be, can enter (the shoals of this bay run two 
leagnes to sea), St. Peter’s Bay, Bay of St. Mary of Sena, St. Mat- 
thew’s Bay, where Pedro Melendez Marquez slew the Frenchmen.* 
Twelve leagues from this, the Bay of Matanzas, where he slew Juan 

Derribao, uncle of the Queen Doifia Isabel de la Paz, wife that was of his 
Majesty Philip II. Here is our garrison, in lat: 284°, today the —= 
of St Augustine on Cape Cafiaveral, whither are wont to scout fleets 
that sail out of Havana, 38 leagues, in lat. 28°. 

80. From the Port of Es init Santo to Moscoso is 9 leagues, Here 
the Adelantado Hernando de Soto made port, and from here went in- 
land, year of 1539, with 900 soldiers that he brought; and he saw what 
follows, until he died in the quest, as will be seen furtheron. From 
Moscoso to Iribaracusi is 17 leagues, making 26. At 3 leagues from 
this pueblo is a bad swamp, with a lake a league wide and very —_ 
On its shores it has much mire. In length it has 12 leagues. S 
leagues of the distance there are many valleys of very pretty cornfields 
which the Indians plant. The land is fertile. This is called the prov- 
ince of Aquera. 

81. From Aybibaracusi to Aquera (which now is called Santa Lucia) 
is 20 leagues, running north and south. [The people] are already Chris- 
tians, From Vitachucu to Ozachile is 10 leagues, and of level land, 
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crossed by a large river. There are 12 leagues of wilderness [despob- 


Fo WO a Ozachile to Cape Elas is a very great lagoon, though it can 

83. From the Port of Espiritu Santo to Apalache is 150 leagues ; but 
already a shorter route has been discovered. 

84. From the bay of Aute to that of Acuse is 60 leagues. It is a good 
port, with depth to the very shore. 

85. From this port of Aute the Adelantado Hernando de Soto sent 
Diego Maldonado in some brigantines to carry advices to Habana of 
what had happened to him in exploring the country inland, But as on 
this journey they carried no pilot to survey the land, his history does 
not say what course they followed—and therefore I do likewise. 

86. From Apalache to A ais 20 leagues. It is a people of peace, 
and up to here they are all Christians, 

Fe. ye fo _ oy a river u — <4 40 leagues ; good 
and fertile, like that of Aa b are ful. He 

traveled north and south. — 7 , 
88. From here, which is the garrison of St. Augustin, the ae is 
ht to Amachava where are six pueblos of Christians. To the left 
hand lies Taxichica, which are more than ten pueblos, and those of the 
of Ocomi, all Christians ; and on both sides many pueblos of in- 

in the which pueblos there is much people. 

89. From Amachava (which is called Santa Helena) to Avacara is 12 






90. From San Juan de Avacarato San Martin, where is one of the 
chiefest caciques, is 8 leagues. 
91. From here to Santa Fé is 4 leagues. 
¢2. From Santa Fé to Claca is 16 leagues; and 4 to the garrison of 
Mal Camino. They reached another province which is called Chalaqui, 
very — in food. Most of the people were old and blind, and few. 
It is from Abapache 20 leagues ; and they reached the province Cofaquin. 
At the narrowest this is 8 leagues across. There is a bronze cannon 
here. Between Cofachi and Cofachiqui there is a big wilderness, and 
many arroyos with water, and two big rivers. At 24 leagues the wilder- 
ness begins; and traveling up a river 12 leagues one reaches the first 
pueblo Cofachique. From the end of the desert-place to Cofachique is 
2 oe and it is on the other side of Ayoque. You go coasting. 
Here is sulphur more shining than gold. Those who understand th 
trade say it has an admixture of gold. This river, they say, comes out 
from Santa Helena, in Florida. Here are temples where they bury the 
chief men of the Caciques; and infinite pearls in a casket of wood, and 
much barrok pearls. A league from this pueblo is the capital, a big 
town ; and the temple where they bury the caciques has great groves of 
trees, a league in circumference. The pueblo is called Tolomeco. The 
temple is 100 paces long and 40 wide, and has 12 giants armed at the 
door ; on the two sides six wooden caskets of pearls and barrok pearls, 
and wooden statues of the defunct Caciques and their relatives ; 88 
stands of arms, with irons of latten, and set with pearls and barrok 
pearls. Going out from Cofachique they travel 32 leagues. They reach 
the province of Chalagui. From Chalaqui to Xuala is 50 leagues, and 
from Apalache thus far is 270 leagues. By this Xuala passes the river 
of Cofachique ; and from the bay of this port, where they disembarked, 
it must be 250 leagues to Apalache, making 400 in all. From Xuala to 
the province of Guajule is 200 leagues of wilderness. From Guaxule 
to Ichiaha is 30 leagues, where is a river like the Gua [da] Iquivir when 
it passes by the city of Seville. Here are very good pearls. A soldier 
opening an oyster took out a pearl like a filbert, which they priced in 
Spain at 400 ducats. This island of Ichiaha is 5 leagues long. They 
went on from this island, crossed the river and slept in a settlement of 


Say Ce ner 
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Acoste, where were over 1,000 Indian warriors. They are a very good 
people. Coca is a province of more than 100 leagues, all well settled 
and This pueblo of Coca is at the end of it; it is of more than 
500 houses. Here lives the Cacique ; and they [the Spaniards] left them 
a Christ. Here remained behind a deserter named Falco Herrado, anda 
sick Negro. The last pueblo [is that] of Talici, and soon they enter 
Tascaluca [province]; next, at 8 leagues, they cross a big river, which 
is that of Talesfe, and enter [the pueblo of] Tascaluca. The Cacique 
was a giant, and [so was] a son of his. There was no [saddle] horse 
that could carry him—only a cargo-hack could carry him. Here the 
Indians killed two soldiers. From here it was a league and a half to 
Manvile. Here of a sudden more than 10,000 Indians fell upou the 
Spaniards who arrived first, and killed some of their horses and stole all 
there was in the camp. This pueblo was fenced with tremendously 
thick timbers, and of three stories high, bound tegether and chinked 
with clay, with loopholes ; and there were but two They fought 
from within with such fury that they made the horsemen withdraw 
more than 200 paces, for from the stockade they fired much stones at 
them, and did them great damage. So they [the Spaniards] retired to 
make a better attack. They fought nine hours, and came out with 
1600 penetrating wounds, besides the trifling ones which were as many 
more. Eighty-two soldiers and forty-five horses perished. Of Indians, 
men and women, perished more than 10,000—for the women also f 

with great spirit. Here was burned up the flour, wine, altars, 

and ornaments; no more mass was said ; nothing escaped but what they 
wore on their backs; everything was burned in the houses. They made 
an [altar] ornament of buckskin and said a dry mass [misa en seco], 
adored the cross, which the priest lifted in place of the host. This [form 
of mass] continued for three years, until they came out to a land of 

ns. 

93. From this Mavilla to the Port of Acusi, which is toward the 
east-northeast, is 30 ; there had arrived the vessels from Ha- 
bana which were going in search of them. In this province adulteresses 
are punished rigorously. They went forth from this province of Tas- 
caluca, wherein lies this Mauvila [Mobile] where was the bloody battle, 
and of Azunde. Having traveled 12 leagues they entered into Chicaza. 
They saw a squadron of more than 1500 Indian warriors who passed in 
canoes to prevent [the Spaniards] from passing. And on the other side 
were also more than 8000 Indians, and for two leagues at a stretch were 
many scattered, all [this] to impede the crossing. But [the Spaniards 
crossed, having traveled 16 leagues. They arrived at the princi 
— Chicaza, where are many walnut trees and many fruit trees. 

e pueblo has 200 houses. When they felt secure in this lodging, the 
Indians fell upon the Spaniards, some to fight, othere burning the 
houses. They fought two hours. Forty soldiers and fifty horses per- 
ished. 500 Indians perished. They went forth from Chicaza and at- 
tacked the fort of Alibamo [origin of Alabama], which was of four 
“curtains” of 200 feet each. 2000, and more, of Indians and Indian 
women perished. From Alibamo to Chisa isa wilderness of 16 1 
Chisa is on the shore of the largest river that was seen. From Chisa 
they went forth toward Casquin, up stream, where they found a cross- 
ing in the which were many canoes. On the other bank there were 
more than 6000 Indians to prevent their crossing. Having marched 16 
leagues they arrived at Casquin. These Indians asked them to make a 

ion because it did not rain. They made it and set up a cross; 
and soon it did rain, and very well. The priests and frailes went about 
chanting the litany. They set up a cross on a high hill which was next 
the river. They went forth from Casquin for Capaja, [which] is 12 
leagues. It is divided between two caciques [cacique is probably a mis- 
print]. In one, a big swamp and lake; passing the which there are 
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very pretty pastures. Next, at eight leagues, are some hills, from the 
which there is a view to Capacha. Forty leagues from Capacha there is 
crystalline salt and very pretty sulphur. The land where these are is 
sterile and bad ; so they returued to Casquin. From here they marched 

36 leagues [through] land fertile and very populous. They reached 

te; from here the province takes its name. They marched 24 
down stream from Casquin and arrived at Colima, where they 
were oy song received. Half a league distant is the principal pueblo. 

In this they found much resistance. Even unto the women they fought 

and let themselves be slain sooner than surrender. Four women at- 

tacked a Spaniard, and with fist blows and biting had him nearly dead, 
till a soldier arrived, and with d r-thrusts slew them because they 
would not let go. And an indian [attacking] two soldiers, split their 
bucklers and wounded them very badly. And with another, a mounted 
man, one [Indian] at a single blow opened his horse from the withers 
to the breast with an ax he had wrested from a soldier. And another, 
with one sweep of his club, demolished all the teeth of a soldier. All 
these [Indians] paint themselves with red lead, to appear fiercer. The 
heads they bind with boards from childhood ; and some [of their heads] 
are more than half a yard long, pointed toward the top. Here they 
were twenty days healing those wounded in three cruel battles they had 
with those [Indians]. ey marched two days and emerged from this 
province, arriving at Utiange. They marched four days by lands good 
and fertile, but of few people. They reached this pueblo [Utiange] 
which is head [of the province]. The Indians absented themselves and 
would not appear, nor have friendship with the Spaniards. They are 
well formed. There was much raisins and dried plums, much nuts, and 
much other fruits. The pueblo was stockaded with timber, and with 
two rivers at the sides. There are many cottontails, jack-rabbits and 
deer. Here [the Spaniards] wintered; and it snowed so much that in 
more than a month and a half they could not get out into the fields. 
They had enough corn for all winter, and much firewood. They were 
here five months. Here remained [after they left] Diego de Guzman, 
attached to an Indian woman, daughter of the cacique. ey marched 
by way of the province of Naguatex and reached the province of Gua- 
cane. They traversed it in eight days, not exceeding that [time] so as 
not to fight with the Indians. There were crosses in the houses, be- 
cause from hand to hand had passed the good they had received from 
the cross when Alvaro Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca and Andrés de Orantes 
and their companions passed ;* for they passed healing the sick with 
the sign of the cross. For so much fruit as this doth good example 
bear. These [Vaca, etc.] passed 20 years [really seven] before Her- 
nando de Soto did, which latter is the journey I am talking of. 

94. We [sic] went forth from here. They passed seven small prov- 
inces toward the west and reached the province of Amilco. They 
traveled 30 leagues and arrived at that [province] which is on the bank 
of a river greater than the Guadalquivir. The cacique was awaiting 
the Spaniards with 1500 warriors; but they did not fight. Having 
marched four days’ journey they reached the province of Guachoya, 
marching through a wilderness. 

95. Here they [the Indians] bury with a cacique who died those he 
most cared for and loved in life; his children, wife, kindred and serv- 
ants, they bury all these alive with him. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 


*This part of Vaca’s marvelous journey was in 1585. See “The Spanish Pioneers.” 















seems LION'S DEN 


There are, after all, only two kinds of eoare in the civilized 
Two world—or any other, ose who care and those who don’t. 
| KINDS, They are uneven halves; for there are a hundred or a thou- 
a sand who don’t care to every one who does. But on the other hand the 
one weighs as much as the thousand—and more, Everything that the 
world has done, it has done by the few who cared, All the learning, all 
the inventions, all the morals have been thought out and fought out b 
the men and women who care. Never one whit of good was done this 
mortal earth by the multitudes who “‘ guess it will be all right.” They 
are not only deadheads but dead-beats—for they ride on the backs of 
the few to safety, comfort, luxury, They would starve off the earth if it 
were not for the people they rather regard as ‘‘cranks.”” Their neigh- 
bor would knock them on the head; they would have neither fire nor 
house nor clothing nor law nor education nor religion if these things 
had not been invented, advanced and made steadfast by the one man in a 
thousand. Nocrowd ever had a great thought yet no one has ever 
paid his rent to the world who drifted with it. There are dear people in 
the deadhead multitude j, Sood people as the word goes ; smart people 
by the average careless —but after all, a little something lacks 
in the brains and conscience of them that cannot see how ane § duty 
there is to do and do not feel that they must help doit. Even re | 
savages there are the two classes—else we should not be gradua‘ 
above savages. It was because here and there a cave-dwelling, murder- 
ous, raw-meat-eating biped brute cared; and was more afraid of his 
brute gods ; and made better flints than his neighbors ; and some of his 
children cared, and his children’s children—it is because of this that his 
descendants in 1900 have limited trains, and telephones and books, and 


a nation. 































The praises of those who sent Lawton to his death may con- 
REST sole somebody, but probably not his widow and children, 
HIM, Not even a popular spony yee certainly Americans 
never gave to a better cause—can pay that stricken home for the loss of 

its heart, Probably there are a sand homes in as bitter mourning 

for as bitter loss; but there has been no other life spilled by the Imper- 

ial ambition that was worth so much to the country. Lawton was a 

rare man, a lion even among our biggest soldiers ; a figure so manly that 

the average of our current heroes look pigmies beside him in character 

asin physique. Every inch a soldier, he was the most effective general 

in a war he did not believe in ; and if Lawton had been in command in 

Luzon, there would have been no war. His better life is forfeit for the 
stupidity, the blindness and the ambition of others, Friend, hero, 
















patriot—God rest him ! 
THERE'S The shrewd cry that the British Empire hangs on the fate of 
A BIG the little Transvaal war is of course merely a dodge to stam- 





DIFFERENCE. pede those who do not favor the mere war of conquest. The 
British Empire és in danger—but not from Kruger. Its disruption will 
come at home, where all empires in history have been disrupted—be- 

cause that instinct toward the eternal relations which we call conscience 










es 
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has grown faint. If the heart of the Empire is all right, you can ampu- 
tate a hand or « leg or all the limbs, and the trunk will still be strong 
and vital, The danger of the British Empire is in England where the 
same corruptions are spreading that rotted out the heart of Rome. The 
uiescence in Jameson’s semi-official piracy and Chamberlain's un- 
cipled aggression, the consenting to policies guided not by statesmen 
or sobriety but by the politicians and the music-hall, the forgetting of 
pes for the money’s sake—these are far swifter figures on the dial 
toward the striking of the hour than any little killing in South Africa. In- 
deed if the Empire were so flimsy that the failure of this first campai 
against the Boers could jeo it, the sooner the card-house falls 
down, the better. But it is not true. It is simply a cry to bamboozle 
sympathy for a war with which most Americans and the greatest En- 
glishmen have no sympathy. 
And let us remember that the British Empire is not England. It 
would not in the least prejudice the right and opportunity of English- 
men to govern themselves, to be wise and ha and prosperous, if they 
lost the “‘ right ” to govern other peoples. They believe in that “right,’’ 
we do not; and the world is leaning ever harder our way. Is England 
unfortunate that we took away from under her wise rule ( ‘‘oppression,”’ 
we called it when it was applied to us) the Thirteen Colonies and have 
made a nation than she is? Nay, it isthe best thing that ever 
befell her. The United States has in a century done more to increase 
English business and wealth, and quite as much to enlarge English lib- 
erties, as England herself. It would be a world-loss if England went 
down ; but it will be the greatest political blessing the world known 
when the British Empire of subject peoples shall be broken up into in- 
dependent nations—in other words when they shall adopt the American 
principle. And it is coming. 


Did you ever realize that it is unpleasant to starve? There THE 


will be thousands of widows and orphans made by this war in QUALITY 


South Africa. The English will care for their own; but who OF MERCY. 


is to help the wives and children of Boer farmers who die fighting for 
home | country? Well, such Americans will as had Revolutionary 
forefathers and have Revolutionary blood—besides many who have only 
kind hearts. 

This magazine is authorized to receive any contributions to this cause 
of humanity. They will be acknowled n these and forwarded 
to Geo. W. Van Sicklen, Hon. poo wor tepenpen wt = ~ African- 
der Bond, whose heart-stirring ap ought to orth a liberal re- 

se, The British-American hospital ship was a good thing—though 

e American part of it was ninety cent, snobbery looking for noto- 
riety. But it will none the less relieve suffering. Suffering English- 
men, that is. There will be no wounded Boers on it. But real Ameri- 
cans, who are not expatriated, can remedy the lack. There is a thon- 
sand times more need of it. 


Poor Puerto Rico! Hale’s pathetic ‘‘Man WithoutaCountry” LET 
is sheer farce to her plight. A Frenchman, a Greek, or a US BE 
Sandwich Islander in Puerto Rico can become an American 
citizen by making application; @ Porte Rican cannot. How is that for 
liberty? Nearly every office in the island is held by an American—the 
natives of the country being ousted to make a “‘place’’ for their ‘“‘re- 
deemers.’’ There are nearly a million ple thus extinguished ; 75,- 
000 negroes, 40,000 of mixed blood, and nearly 900,000 Caucasians. A 
responsible Porto Rican writes: ‘‘If at the time of the invasion a 
ple te would have given a 97% vote in favor of annexation to the 
United States, today if it were taken, 10% would be a high estimate.’’ 
It is much easier to whoop up a war to “‘relieve the oppressed’’ than it 
is to treat them honestly after they are “‘relieved.’’ But since we have 
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done the one we must dothe other—or be branded with undying shame. 
Unless our rage against Spain was sheer cant and hypocrisy to veil 
greed, we shall promptly redress these wrongs which we ourselves are 
committing. 

Blessed, single-hearted old Dewey must not fall into the mis- 


MISTAKE US, take of the seuegapen themselves in thinking the newspapers 
ADMIRAL. are the people. 


e American people have not blackguarded 
him for giving his house to his wife. Only the newspapers were cap- 
able of that. As for the people, they think all the more of Dewey; 
and so evident has been the attempt to remove him from the presiden- 
tial possibilities—first by playing upon his loyalty and gratitude, and 
then by trying to discredit him in public—that the people (who hate 
mean little games) may take a notion to show Dewey what they really do 
think of him by putting him in the White House anyhow. ere is at 

nt something strangely like a conspiracy of silence in the admin- 
istration press against Dewey. He has been quietly dropped out of 
sight. Why? Is anybody “skeered?” 


That a thing has never been done is to some people sufficient 


TO DISTINGUISH teason for never doing it, It may be, for instance, too great a 


ITSELF. tax on red tape; but if the United States census of 1900 is to 
be made for the sake of real wisdom and not merely to provide many 
thousand enumerators with a job, this suggestion is germane. In Cali- 
fornia, at least—and perhaps in all the newer States—there should be a 
getting at the derivation and former occupation of the Westerner. For 
instance, if we could know what proportion of Californians came from 
each State in the Union, and what proportion from abroad (for rela- 
tively few were born here); and whether they pursue here the same vo- 
cations they did at home—particularly what proportion of those who 
till the soil here were farmers before they came ; and this particularly 
in the seven southern counties—why, we should have data not only of 
some interest to Californians but of the test use and significance to 
students of political economy. The influence of the West upon the 
nation is one of the most vital themes in our sociology ; and this is one 
of the safe ways to find out and prove something about it. The Census 
Bureau can, if it will, do a really scientific thing. 


The relatively few Americans—for the great heart of the 


UNCONSCIOUS people is sound on this point—who wish England to conquer 


TORIES. the Boers, must imagine that the Fourth of July was invented 
by the Chinese as a date for selling firecrackers. They evidently never 
heard that it commemorates the revolt of a poor little string of separate 
Colonies, unfused, jealous, quarreling among themselves, from the same 
Dear Old England that the Transvaal now defies. Our Colonies were 
not even a republic in name. They did not even have the idea of form- 
ing a republic. The best they were after was independence for their 
scattered little communities ; the national idea was born later and was 
crystallized only by long and angry effort. The Colonies were full of 
Tories, too, who were grieved and shocked at our wicked rebellion, and 
prayed that benevolent England might whip us and give us better 
government than we really seemed likely to give ourselves. These 
gentlemen, who were harshly called traitors then, seem to have had 
issue. But the Tories of today who wish to see the monarchy swallow 
the republic are not traitors. They are simply Americans who have 
forgotten their birthright—or perhaps never knew what it was. They 
are no more foolish, but a trifle more un-American, than the larger class 
of Americans who hate England, they know not why. It is manlier 
(and less ignorant) not to hate any country, but to hate a bad policy in 
any country—even our own. The monarchical policy is to rule over 
subject peoples. It claims divine right to do so—though in these days 
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rather less ridiculous excuses have to be put forward to the world. For 

* the United States has proved that the colonial policy of England is a lie 
and a sham, and Canada proves it too—the colony side by wide with the 
tepublic, that all the earth may see the difference in growth under the 
two forms of government. It is hardly possible to deny that Canada is 
on the whole better governed than we are. Auf—! Fancy anyone 
suggesting that we swap places! It is our large American privilege to 
misgovern ourselves if we prefer. We don’t think much of our ward 
politicians, but we wouldn’t swap them for Queen Victoria. And it’s 
not that we do not respect her more; for every fit American does. But 
independence is even dearer than good government. The politicians 
are “a poor thing, but mine own.” 


There is as little taste as knowledge of history in the certain 45 TO 
attempt to make out that the South African Republic is not a A CERTAIN 
republic, and that therefore England ought to eatit. Talk of BLINDNESS. 
“* oligarchies”’ is invidious just now. An oligarchy of farmers is no 

' worse than an oligarchy of syndicates and politicians. The thirteen 

* Colonies which England tried to eat were not a republic, and didn’t 
even pretend to be. And certainly England isn’t a republic. And, 
talking about oligarchies, what of the country where fifteen men own 
three-sevenths of the land on which the whole nation of 39,000,000 lives? 
That's England. Those who wish tosee her crush the Transvaal and absorb 
its little farms from the widows and orphans of the men who will have 
died fighting to defend them (for the farms will not be taken till the 
men are killed, and a good many of the women too), will have to scare 
up some more presentable stalking-horse than ‘‘ Oligarchy.”” They will 
also have to turn history out of the house and forget every basic princi- 
ple of the United States. There are grown-up children who cheerfully 
do both, end they blissfully deem themselves Americans. But they 
are not. For an American is not ‘‘ just somebody who lives in America,”’ 
and refrains from stealing, and is resoluted about when he dies. He is 
a man who understands and believes in American principles. The very 
first of those principles is that a monarchy has no right to rule people 
who do not wish to be ruled by it, even if they are people who wear 
paper collars and are impolite to intruders. 


One word from the United States would have averted the wan- OUR 

ton and wicked war in South Africa. It should have beena RESPONSIBILITY 
friendly and polite word—no such ignorant slap in the face as IN AFRICA. 
we gave England three yeers ago about Venezuela. It would have had 
abundant precedent in this and every other civilized country. England 
would, of course, have winked a knowing eye at Luzon—but she would 
have kept her paw off the Boers, as sharply as she kept it off the wretched 
little South American despotism where she was as much in the right 
as she is now in the wrong. England has been in business as a nation 
for a good many centuries, and is better known to more peoples than 
any other country on earth She has nota friend in the whole world 
of nations; and she is not going to throw away the one-day caresses of 
a country that has hated her more fiercely (and as unwisely) than any 
other, and whose present official attitude is merely because ‘‘ misery 
loves company.’’ The temper of America has not changed. It is an 
unreasoning temper. The average American hates or distrusts England 
blindly, for no better reason than that she twice tried to do for us what 
she is now trying to do for the Boers—to make nice, well-bred, profit- 
able servants. Our prejudice is unreasoning, because the real people of 
England were not in either attempt to suppress liberty. In our case it 
was the lowand stupid King; in the Boer case it isthe foxy scoundrel 
Chamberlain; both aided by a mistaken sense of loyalty. America has 
no real friendship for England—more’s the pity. It will be a good day 
for both countries when we do have. But our present official intente is 
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merely on the responsibility of such of our politicians as ignorantly 
blackguarded England so long as they could catch a vote thereby ; and 
who will be doing it again as soon as it ‘“‘ pays.’’? The real understand- 
ing between the two countries will come only when each realizes how 
much manilier, cleaner and more honest each people is than its politi- 
cians. 


What easy game the politician finds us! How confidently he 
counts upon our human frailty! How coldbloodedly buncoes 


GAME. our very virtues toserve hisends! He knows that we dislike 


trouble—and self-government, certainly, is some trouble. Well, he 
will kindly save us all that. We can just leave things to him. He 
knows that all hearts—even measly little ones—admire loyalty, and 
that most of us.are more aftaid of being called “‘traitor’’ by a traitor 
than we are of an army with banners. So he pledges us to support 
him, and himself to do only what we can decently support; and then 
he betrays our faith and demands our “‘loyalty’’ to measures he would 
no more have dared suggest beforehand than he would have dared put 
his head in the fire. But he is well aware that, partly because we are 
more honest than he is, and partly because we are Jess impudent, and 
partly because we are timid, we will follow him almost anywhere after 
once promising to follow him to good things. He counts on this as 
coolly as a business man counts his assets—and with as substantial 1ea- 
son. It is 90% of his capital. He does not need much brains or 
morals—and generally has not much of either. Butif he have the 
smoothness to get our consent at first to what is good, he is willing to 
trust us to swallow everything. 


Following an express declaration of Congress against expansion 
in the Philippines, President McKinley tells us that ‘‘we Aave 


or common folks to meddle with. But probably it is not yet too late in 
this country for a plain American to rise and ask: ‘‘How? When? 
Who's ‘We’? What was the date and what were the ceremonials?’’ 
Certainly to annul the Constitution of the United States must have 
taken a specific act, by specific persons, at a specific point of time. 
These things do not come by evaporation nor asa dream ia the night, 
without agent or chronology or responsibility. If there are no Ameri- 
cans left who might be curious, the historian at least will wish to know. 
And certainly in all human history a republic was never before turned 
into an empire without the light of day and date. If for more than a 
century we have been wasting our own time and that of Congress, and 
the thing can be so easily done in a dream without any help from us, 
let us know how, that we may save trouble next time; and let us have 
a date to celebrate among our other patriotic holidays—since nothing is 
so patriotic nowadays as saving ourselves trouble. 


It is an absolute fact of history that never before in time of 
war have American officers and soldiers found themselves with 

LUMP. so bad a taste in their mouths. They never fought better 
(though they have fought incomparably harder fights)—a triumph of 
discipline over taste. But Americans never before battled with so little 
heart. Talk with the men back from the Philippines, With very rare 
exceptions they say things you do not find in the newspapers. Their feel- 
ing about the local conduct of the campaign, and about the war in 
general, is almost unanimous. Were it not for the feeling which hinders 
a soldier’s tongue, the opinion of the men who have done our fighting in 
the Philippines would already have so fixed public sentiment that Con- 
gress would shut up the war at once, But this big, if somewhat tongue- 
tied, influence is at work ; and by the Presidential campaign it will be 
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There are estimable people, untimely withdrawn from the BLESSED 

oven, who think the eternal truth is not so la as the ques- BE THE 

tion whether a person employs a manicure. If he doesn't he INNOCENT 
cannot care for liberty, nor merit it. There are others, as underdone, 

who allege that God cannot favor the Boers because they are ungentle to 

the “‘Caffres’’—as one imperial correspondent spells it. These people 

evidently are unaware that George Washington owned and worked 

slaves; that there were slaves in all the Thirteen Colonies which 

whipped Great Britain twice. 


Dr. Elliott Coues, the eminent historian—and, as well, one of THE 
our foremost authorities in ornithology —died in the Johns NATION’S 
Hopkins Hospital on Christmas day. This was one of the last Loss. 
men American scholarship could spare: and tu this magazine, of whose 
staff he was a member, the blow is doubly sharp. He was not only 
affiliated with its work for the West, but a loved and honored friend. 
The February number will have more to say of him. 


Whatever the dispute as to whether ‘“‘ the Islands’’ look well OUR 
ona map of the United States, it is certain that Maysville, Ky., OWN 
doesn’t. If we are to have a big standing army it had better be HEATHEN: 
sent among these cannibals, who fetch their children out to see them 
gouge, carve and roast a human being. There are too mauy places in 
Our own country that need benevolent-assimilation-with-a-club even 
worse than the Filipinos do. 


The pagan Burmese tuck a paper on a revolving wheel and LABOR 
leave it to do their praying. This is wonderfully like some SAVING 
Americans who fix an Administration prayer-wheel, pin their DEVICES. 
minds on it and go off about their business, quite assured that it would 
be blasphemous to wonder why God gave every man a conscience if its 
work could just as well be done by the machine. 


It was a rude shock to our provincial friends of New York when 
their ‘‘Franklin Syndicate’’ was closed by the brutal police. To expect 
520 per cent. for your money, and get “‘ left,’’ is enough to destroy a New 
Yorker’s faith in human nature. Doubtless their childlike trust is one 
of the “‘blessings’’ the compassionate Harry Thurston Peck is so sorry 
the West has to get along without. 


“The words of his mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in 
his heart.’’ No, this is not a “‘copperhead’’ attack on the administra- 
tion. It is simply a text of scripture. And the bible has not yet been 
excluded from the United States mails, though it has ‘“‘treason’’ on 
nearly every page. 


“The Tagals are only brigands. The insurrection is something for the 
police to put down, rather than an army.’’ This is Maj.Gen E. S. 
Otis’s latest verdict. If he is right, for the first time in his career, we 
might as well recall 75,000 American soldiers and send over a policeman 


“‘No man,”’ said Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘is good enough to govern an- 
other man without that other’s consent.’’ It may be added that 
no man is so good that no one else need bother to he good. And that 
no president is so American that he can be a republic all by himself. 


Americans used to be so green as to think that people who wished to 
govern themselves had a right to; but we are smarter now. Anybody 
who has such old-fashioned notions is either a tin-whistle dictator or an 
oligarch who doesn’t wash his face. 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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No wonder we are, as Max Muller 
: remarks, “‘ systematically ruining our 
b ~de memories’ by so much reading. Last 
nw year over 77,000 books were published on this 
. sinful planet; and that is now about the average. 
Seventy-seven thousand enemies (mostly) for men to put upon their 
shelves to steal their minds away! A few books may help a man to 
think, if he have the wherewithal ; but the visible tendency of many 
books is to content people with thinking they think. Of course the 
average memory is already destroyed. ‘‘Civilized’’ people have only 
a remnant as compared with the savage and ‘“‘half-civilized.’’ But far 
more vital is the fact that the book-habit is equally underminin 
thought. The time may come when discriminating millionaires, inste 
of founding libraries, will give good, worthy towns $25,000 each for bon- 
fires big enough to burn what books they have. 


Doubtless there is something which David Starr Jordan cannot 


ALL-ROUND do well; but doubtless he never did it. Inte whatsoever 


MAN. activity he turns—and these are manifold, since he is one of 
the busiest of men and therefore always has time to do something new— 
he makes a deep dent. It is only a little while since he turned out the 
most monumental work yet extant on ichthyology; and a little before 
that the ablest and noblest book in existence on ‘‘ Imperial Democracy;”’ 
and again a book which is probably the most lucid, attractive and com- 
petent statement of Evolution yet printed. It is equally easy for him 
to president his magnificent university or an international Seal Commis- 
sion, lead the flying wedge at football, climb the Enchanted Mesa, 
“sling a sassy’”’ frying pan in a frontier camp, or handle millions broadly 
and wisely. Now, that is what man was made for; but not many seem 
to reach completion. It shows how faulty our civilization is when we 
see with what entire absence of strain one man can equal a dozen aver- 
age good men. To see Jordan’s colossal figure and hear his easy-going, 
unrapt speech, the notion of this giant coming to the knee-high plane of 
children might seem as incongruous as that of an elephant in the 
minuet. But he can do it with grace scarcely short of his strength, as 
those know who have read a private pamphlet of exquisitely delicate and 
wise poems; and as is openly proved by his new Book of Knight and 
Barbara (his two children). This is a fat collection of (mostly) nonsense 
stories, wherein the most logical mind (which is the child mind) delights; 
with a few travesties on the classics, and some soberer animal sketches. 
These stories, invented for Knight and Barbara, have been told to thou- 
sands of other children, in the schools; and the book is illustrated by 
the real children in the most —- slate-pencil fashion. There are a 
few places in the stories where there seems an elephantine step ; but as 
a whole they are an extraordinary adoption of the eight-year-old point 
of view. Few books nowadays will so much appeal to the normal child. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


It would be marvelous, were not literary people so notoriously 


THE SHADOW stupid, that the Chinese in California have never been se- 


FALLS. riously ‘“‘ worked” for the bonanza they are. Nothing in 
America is more strangely picturesque, nothing so steeped in mystery 
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and—villainy. As literary material it isan almost unexplored wilder- 
ness of inexhaustible richness—a theme for the novelist, short-story 
writer, essayist, sociologist, world without end. Yet they dawdle past 
and over it, blind to its elemental wonder and t y, pursuing shal- 
lowness and triviality. Perhaps the first adequate insight into parts of 
that strange, red-dripping wheel within our wheels is Dr. C. W. Doyle’s 
The Shadow of Quong Lung. If this his novel of San Francisco China- 
town has not, perhaps, quite the sympathetic unity of his 7aming of the 
ungle (and it should hardly be expected that he shall love the slums of 
n Francisco as he loves the Terai where he was born), his story gains 
by comparison with the work of any other in the same field. Even an 
Easterner may learn from this graphic picture why scholars as well as 
hoodlums count the Chinese a Biot ; for this tale of murder, robbery, 
and the enslaving of women, is a true picture of Chinatown. None 
better than this reviewer cherishes the brotherhood of man ; and the 
Chinese are human. But in this country we have the offal of Canton, 
further dehumanized by an abnormal environment. Nowhere else in 
the world, probably, is there a community so absolutely naked of love, 
home, citizenship. The economist can guess what such conditions 
will produce. What they have produced, Dr. Doyle tells with a direct 
and elemental power It is a gruesome story, but as fascinating as true. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25. 


Eminently sound and sane in a class not universally noted for LIKE 


these qualities, Brander Matthews is one of the good forces in REAL 


American life and letters. A college professor without pedantry, 
a literary man and critic without affectations or dallying, gentle without 
cowardice, genial without blindness, a loyal friend, a g citizen and a 
finished writer, he is of a stripe we could well wish to have more of. 
And I have never known him to write anything which was not worth 
reading. Perhaps the most rounded of his dozen books is the latest, 4 
Confident Tomorrow, a human and heart-warming novel of New York. 
It is notable for its naturalness, It is real; which is as much above the 
“realistic’’ as the moon is above its reflection in a puddle. And that, 
perhaps, is its secret of getting imto our hearts—as it does, without ad- 
ventitious aids of sensation, consternation or ostentation, The love- 
story is particularly sweet, without a trace of overdoing. In so com- 
fortable a book one can almost forgive the author’s local heresy that 
New York is really a ‘‘ University.’”’ Men can learn something any- 
where. Many of us will get a really liberal education hereafter ; and 
the natural retort to the statement that New York is very educative is, 
“so is the Other Place.” Soberly, the real University of life is any- 
where that man is made to do for himself, It may be a special course 
where everything is done for him except his one little specialty ; but it 
certainly is no curriculum. If New York taught any broad ebucstion, 
there soon would be no one left in it. Harper & Bros.,, New York. 
$1.50. 


It is al word to use, but probably exact, to say that among 
the hundreds of ‘‘series” in all sorts of popular lines, ‘‘ The 
Story of the West Series,’ edited by Ripley Hitchcock, is the 
best. The field is a noble one, and the treatment thus far has been 
adequate. Hough's Slory of the Cowéoy, Grinnell’s Story of the Indian, 
and our own Shinn’s Siory of the Mine—these are undoubtedly the best 
popular books ever written to their special texts. They are literature of 
a good order, intensely interesting and of genuine historic value. 
The fourth volume now comes on — Zhe Story of the Railroad, by > 
Warman—and is no less interesting. Mr. Warman is certainly not in 
the class of his predecessors in the series, either in depth or literary 
skill. His book shows haste, and is rather crude beside the foregoing 
masterly volumes. Nor is it so genuinely Western. Mr. Warman isa 
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railroad man and a rousing writer of railroad stories; he simply has not 
the historian’s grip as the other three have. But he has a good eye for 
the picturesque and knows his theme too well to be misleading. The 
Santa Fé road has a large place in the book, and deservedly. All rail- 
roads are civilizers ; but the Santa Fé is by far the most civilized railroad 
that ever pierced the West. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


If ‘Not failure but low aim is crime,’’ then indeed is Dr. 


QUATRAINS 
AT THE Frank Bullard, of Los Angeles, safe from prosecution. To 
SPHINX. hope to settle or unsettle faith, doubt or denial, by a sequence 


SAWDUST 


AND 


THE MAN 


WITH 
AN EYE. 


THE PIRATE 





of 139 quatrains, each reinforced by a quotation ; to be as Dr. Bul- 
lard’s Apistophilon aims to be, ‘‘the Nemesis of Faith,” is at least san- 
guine. But it is one of the fortunate cases in which we may shoot our 
arrow o’er the house and not hurt our brother. Belief and disbelief are 
rather pachydermatous ; and even Khayyamish quatrains do not phase 
them. Probably no one was ever rhymed into a creed ror out of one ; 
and like the big fellow whose wife beat him, “‘it pleases her and don’t 
hurt me.’’ Dr. Bullard’s thought is clear and good, his diction ex- 
ceptionally simple and unaffected, his quotation apt and of wide read- 
ing, his versification conscientious, but almost uninformed of melody. 
Printed for the author by R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Possibly to Iowa farm boys a generation ago, even poetry 
would have been a welcome change. Hamlin Garland was one 
BOYS. of them, and he ought to know. As his book of Boy Life on 
the Prairie is more than ten per cent, verse, we must conclude that for 
the sort of boys Mr. Garland thinks he remembers, ‘“‘that is the sort of 
thing those people would like.’’ All the verse is not so bad as this: 


A lonely task it is to plough! 
All day the biack and clinging soi! 
Rolls like a ribbon from the m .uld board's 
Glistening curve 1] day the horses toil, 
Battling with the flies—and strain 
Their creaking collars. Ali day 
The crickets jeer, ete. 
Indeed, it could hardly all be, if Mr. Garland had tried. It is fair to say 
that there are many strong lines in his verse, if not much poetry ; and 
that his picture of a prairie farmer-boy is of his usual photographic sort, 
tho’ (again as usual) not with a Dallmeyer lens, Either the book isa 
tboiler, or Mr. Garland’s ideas of boyhood have withered prematurely. 


e Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


Of the quality of Clifton Johnson’s camera we have been aware 
before; his a connotation and embellishment of 
books by John Burroughs and others has made the judicious 
rejoice. Now this very genuine artist presents us a book Among En- 
ish Hedgrows which would warm the heart of Irving. Rarely—if ever 
{otore—hes rural England been so exquisitely pictured. To the perfect 
technique of photography, Mr. Johnson adds the “‘composition” of a 
great painter ; and as result, his photographs may fairly be called art. 
The text is sympathetic and genuine. The artist-author shunned the 
threadbare Cook-ery itineraries and went down among the peo le; see- 
ing, thereby, not the usual outside but the real life of Eng aod. It isa 
ood book and a remarkably attractive one. The Macmillan Co., 66 
ifth avenue, New York. $2.25 


James Barnes, already well known for his Yankee Ships and 
AS A Yankee Sailors, is franker and nearer history than the usual 
HERO. writer on such themes, in his new book Drake and His Yeo- 
men ; for he frankly confesses ‘‘we were pirates all.” It is curious, 
however, what heroes English pirates are and how damned are all other 
oo in our biased literature. Drake, of course, as every student 
ws, was as scoundrelly a pirate as Captain Kidd. But the “Virgin” 
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Crosses and the like his honor. 
cidedly good story. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $2. 
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meen shared his plunder and knighted him ; and books continue to 
onize him, and ae serious Lager set up Prayer Book 
n . Barnes, however, makes a de- 


Raised of good dough, but evidently taken from the oven “UNDERDONE, 
a little unbrowned. Bolton Hall—as shown forth in his GOOD AND 


book—is a curious combination of Sam Jones epigram (and 

better), maudlin sympathy and emotional religion. No full statured 
man does or can feel as he does about 7hings As They Are. It would 
be foolish to call the Rev. Mr. Hall an anarchist and probably unjust to 
ticket him as a mere yellow newspaper preacher. He is simply a nice, 
nervous, emotional intelligence that never got out-doors enough to know 
the knocks that make men. His survey of Thin that Are in his clos- 
eted consciousness is doubtless sincere and antennae well spoken. But 
it is callow and unmanful. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Vol. 7, No, 1, of the ‘‘ Columbia University Contributions to THE 
Philosoph 

monograph entitled Aducation of the Pueblo Child, a study in 

arrested development, by Frank Clarence Spencer, Ph.D. On the 
whole, Dr. Spencer carries his point, though with some errors by the 
way. The Inquisition never had anything to do with Indians any- 
where ; no Pueblo estufas are ‘‘conical;’’ Isleta, as well as Taos and 
Acoma, is where it was in 1540, and its Indian name is not ‘‘Tsha-ni-pa,” 
but Shi-e-huib-bac, There are a great many typographical errors and 
misspellings which ought not to disfigure so scholarly a work. The 
Macmilan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. 75 cents, 


Doubtless no good healthy American boy has ever lived,since SURE 


FAITHFUL.” 


Psychology and Education,” is a thoughtful PUEBLO 


CHILD. 


American railroading began, but has at one time or another TO CATCH 


longed to be a locomotive engineer. I can vouch for one boy, 

at least, who will never see greater bliss than it was to pitch chunks of 
wood into the fire-box of one of the old funnel-stacks of the B., C and 
M.,, and singe off his eye-brows at the job, more than twenty-five years 
ago. No boy will be likely to have his appetite allayed by reading Her- 
bert E. Hamblen’s We Win. Mr. Hamblen is a natural story-teller, and 
this is a boy’s railroad story ‘‘ from away back.”” Sent to any address on 
approval. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1.50. Los Angeles, 
Cc. C. Parker. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett has done several famousthings; but GOOD 


BOYS. 


in many ways no better work than this new novel /n Connec- HUMAN 


tion With the De Willoughby Claim. ‘Big Tom’’, the “fail- 

ure’’ of the proud F. F. V., is a character worth writing a whole book 
for; and there is a good deal else between these covers. The Washing- 
ton end of the story is of course strong with Mrs. Burnett's intimate 
knowledge of that un-American city; but the fineness of the book, its 
real appeal to every heart, is in the beautiful relationship of the clumsy 
giant to the little waif. Mrs. Burnett has scored another distinct suc- 
cess. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


The almost uncanny brilliancy of I. Zangwillis not obscured THE 


NATURE. 


even under such title as 7hey That Walk in Darkness. These TRAGIC 


‘tragedies of the Ghetto,’’ eleven short stories of the Chosen 

People, are, as it were, a hope against hope. For tragedies they are— 
not the tinse) heroics of the stage, but the mean oppressions of life; and 
instinct with Zangwill’s almost prophetic understanding of his people 
and his astonishing faculty for “saying things.”” The Macmillan Co., 
66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 
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PIONEERS A scholarly and important volume for the historical student of 
OF THE the Southeast is Zhe Franciscans in Arizona, by Fray 
CROSS. hyrin Engelhardt, author of 7he Franciscans in California, 


which has already been noticed in these pages. Father Zephyrin largely 
(and wisely) follows Arrecivita’s Cronica afica ; but his comparison 
of authorities has been broad and generally just ; and he sets forth well 
the heroic story of the pioneer missionaries. The volume is printed and 
bound by Indian boys at the Holy Childhood Indian School, Harbor 
Springs, Mich., and can be had of the author at that address. 


GooD Mrs, Burton Harrison has well carried out a good ideain 7he 
LOVE Circle of a Century. The first part is a sweet, old-fashioned 
STORIES. love story of New York in the time of Washington’s inaugura- 
tion, very warming to us for hero and heroine, and still more so toward 
the finer girl who was sacrificed. The second part is extremely up-to- 
date—perhaps a little too much so for the best proportion—and carries the 
two-fold romance of the descendants of the characters of the first story. 
It is a book which leaves a good taste in the mouth. The Century Co., 

33 E. Seventeenth street, New York. $1.25. 


“ THEY OF H. H. Lusk—long a member of the New Zealand Parliament, 
HIS OWN and for years in the United States—says a great many true 
HOUSEHOLD.” things in his review of American conditions, Our Foes ai 
Home, Mr. Lusk is a friendly as well as a sober critic, and he sees 

what all thoughtful Americans see of danger in our institutions. He 

also shows us how much worse we are governed than some other coun- 

tries. It is a hook serious Americans may well read. Sent on approval. 

Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1. Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 


A NOVEL A thoroughly gond love story is about the most popular thing 
ABOVE THE we can have, and that is precisely what A. E. W. Mason has 
ORDINARY. given usin his unhackneyed novel Miranda of the Balcony. 
There is now and then a little affectation in the telling ; but it is a story 
to rouse one from sleep, and “Charnock,” ‘‘ Miranda,” her scrub of a 
husband, and ‘‘ Wilbraham” the blackmailer, are memorable characters, 
The plot is decidedly fresh, and the story is that of a rare and noble 
love. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.50. 


ROMANCE A second and much changed edition of Richard Whiteing’s 7he 

AND Island has just been issued—called forth, no doubt, by the brill- 

SATIRE. iant success of his No. 5 John Street. The story of the bliss- 

ful little community on Pitcairn Island is particularly attractive, and 

serves also to wing a shaft of very sharp satire at the greedy and pur- 

blind thing we call civilization. ‘‘Victoria’’ is a large and noble enough 

character to carry a book all by herself. The Century Co., 33 East 
Seventeenth street, New York. $1.50. 


QUORUM A book to compel thonght is Booker T. Washington’s 7he 
PARS Future of the American Negro. Mr. Washington, himself an 
MAGNA. excellent example of what a Negro may be, writes of his people 

and the problem for them and for usin a fashion which cannot fail to 

stir reflection. It is a problem we cannot shirk decently nor wisely ; 

and Mr. Booker's sound discussion and statement of facts is an illumina- 

tive aid to proper understanding. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


sOME Almost passing clever is the joyous Jingle Book, written by 
DELICIOUS Carolyn Wells and illustricated with all the willful yet amiable 
NONSENSE. humanity of Oliver Herford. Children ofall ages—and the more 

the better—will tickle over these extraordinary rhymes, in which the 

nglish language seems to be playing India-Rubber-Man and “ stump- 
ing” the artist to tie himself into as many bowknots — and Mr. Herford 
never takes a dare. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1. 
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‘* purpose’ deeper than ‘‘having fun” with us in his latest ASSOCIATED 


word would say anything. Scoundrels G Co. is simply made 

to read, and is in small danger of not being read if once dipped into. 
The idea of the Crimes Trust, as it were, is distinctly good, and the de- 
velopment of it generally so. It is in fact a taking book for the spare 
hour. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


VILLAINIES. 


A competent translation—the first in English—of Maurus ROBBERS 


Jékai’s Szegeny Gazdagok is after all these years published 

under title of Zhe Foor FPiutocrats. It is one of the great 
Hungarian’s strongest works. ‘‘ Fatia Negra” the bandit and ‘ Juon”’ 
the giant shepherd are particularly striking characters. Sent on ap- 
proval. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1.25. Los Angeles, 
C. C. Parker. 


AND 
BEGGARS. 


A peculiarly tender and lovable book is the Countess Paliga’s FATHER 


My Father and I, Nothing more than the naturally biased AND 
tribute of a daughter, it is nevertheless a book to make a man DAUGHTER. 
envious. A daughter at all is heaven’s last, best gift ; God send us all as 
true ones and as gentle judges as we here find given the Count D’Orsay. 
H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 
Perhaps the last work we shall have from the late Maria Louise MISS 
Pool is A Widower and Some Spinsters, a collection of thir- POOL’S 
teen short stories of New England. And good stories. Kindly LAST. 


but inseeing, Miss Pool drew to the life. An appreciative sketch of her 
and several photographs add to the volume. H. S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50. 


Four scholarly monographs on matters of mediaeval Spanish art are 
at hand from Prof. Enrique Serrano Fatigati, president of the Sociedad 
Espafiola de Excursiones, of Madrid. Most interesting, perhaps, is 
that on ‘‘ Spanish Romanesque Cloisters,” though its fellow on ‘‘ The 
Feeling of Nature in Medizval Spanish Reliefs,’’ crowds it closely. 
Sefior Fatigati writes a handsome Spanish, as many scholars do not; 
and is a genuine student, as many writers are not. 


Lay Sermons, by Howard W. Tilton, presents the unusual spectacle of 
a newspaper man (he is editor of the Council Bluffs Nonparei/) preach- 
ing righteousness. Mr. Tilton, though not ordained, evidently has a 
vocation ; and he preaches—perhaps at times rather Chautauqually—‘‘a 
gospel of helpfulness and happiness.” Sent on approval. Doubleday 
& McClure Co., New York. $1. Los Angeles, C. C, Parker. 


Nancy Hanks, by Caroline Hanks Hitchcock, is a little book which 
fills a certain gap in history; for it at last ‘‘vindicates’’ the mother of 
the“greatest president—if any woman needs vindicating who gives her 
country such ason as Abraham Lincoln. Itis an interesting contribu- 
tion. Sent on approval. Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 50 
cents. Los Angeles, for sale by C. C. Parker. 


A thoughtful and acceptable compilation is Nature Pictures by 
American Poets, edited by Annie Russell Marble, A.M. Among the 
poems are ten by members of the LAND OF SUNSHINE staff—Ina Cool- 
brith, John Vance Cheney and Ella Higginson. The Macmillan Co., 66 
Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 


Carl Schurz’s masterly address, The Policy of Imperialism, can be had 
in a neat pamphlet from W. J. Mize, 517 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago. It is a magnificent essay in patriotism; and even those who 
do not agree with it can do themselves good by reading it. 
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The solid old house of J. B. Lippincott Co. will have universal sym- 
pathy for the loss of its entire plant by fire last month; and admiration 
for its pluck and energy in getting under way again. The business is 
already in operation and a full stock of the Lippincott books will soon 
be ready for the demand. 


How tremendous the publishing business has become is evidenced by 
the fact that a single firm in New York (The Macmillan Co.) issued two 
hundred books this fall. This is doubtless more than the whole United 
States published twenty years ago ; and there are fully ten times as many 
publishers now as then. 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., puts forth several attractive and instructive 
pamphlets on matters of our intimate concern—Farenthood, Food of the 
Orient, and Hindu Wedding Bells. 25 cents each. Published by the 
author, 56 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 


Wild Eden is a little volume of high-thinking and graceful verse by 
Prof. Geo. Edward Woodberry the editor of ‘‘National Studies in Ameri- 
can Letters.”” The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth avenue, New York. $1.25. 


Hawaii Fair is a slender collection of verses by Philip Henry ~~ 
D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard, San Francisco. 25 cents. 


Virginia Baker prints a brief monograph to show that ‘‘Sowams,”’ the 
home of Massasoit, was where Warren, R. I., now stands. 
CHas. F. LUMMIS. 





PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN ANTI-IM- 
PERIALIST LEAGUE. 


E hold that the policy known as imperialism is hostile to liberty 
and tends toward militarism, an evil from which it has been 
our glory to be free. We regret that it has become necessary 

in the land of Washington and Lincoln to reaffirm that all men, of 
whatever race or color, are entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. We maintain that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. We insist that the subjugation of 
any people is ‘criminal aggression’’ and open disloyalty to the dis- 
tinctive principles of our government. 

We earnestly condemn the policy of the present national administra- 
tion in the Philippines. It seeks to extinguish the spirit of 1776 in 
those islands. We deplore the sacrifice of our soldiers and sailors, 
whose bravery deserves admiration even in an unjust war. We de- 
nounce the slaughter of the Filipinos as a needless horror. We protest 
against the extension of American sovereignty by Spanish methods. 

We demand the immediate cessation of the war against liberty, begun 
by Spain and continued by us. We urge that Congress announce to 
the Filipinos our purpose to concede to them the independence for 
which they have so long fought and which of right is theirs. 

The United States have always protested against the doctrine of in- 
ternational law which permits the subjugation of the weak by the 
strong. A self-governing state cannot accept sovereignty over an un- 
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willing people. The United States cannot act upon the ancient heresy 
that might makes right. 

Imperialists assume that with the destruction of self government in 
the Philippines by American hands, all opposition here will cease. This 
is a grievous error. Much as we abhor the war of ‘‘criminal aggress- 
ion’’ in the Philippines, greatly as we regret that the blood of the Fili- 
pinos is on American hands, we more deeply resent the betrayal of 
American institutions at home. The real firing line is not in the sub- 
burbs of Manila. The foe is of our own household. The attempt of 
1861 was to divide the country. That of 1899 is to destroy its funda- 
mental principles and noblest ideals. 

Whether the ruthless slaughter of the Filipinos shall end next month 
or next year is but an incident in a contest that must go on until the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States 
are rescued from the hands of their betrayers. Those who dispute 
about standards of value while the foundation of the republic is un- 
dermined will be listened to as little as those who would wrangle about 
the small economies of the household while the house is on fire. The 
training of a great people for a century, the aspiration for liberty of a 
vast immigration are forces that will hurl aside those who in the de- 
lirium of conquest seek to destroy the character of our institutions. 

We deny that the obligation of all citizens to support their govern- 
ment in times of grave national peril applies to the present situation. 
If an administration may with impunity ignore the issues upon which 
it was chosen, deliberately create a condition of war anywhere on the 
face of the globe, debauch the civil service for spoils to promote the ad- 
venture, organize a truth-suppressing censorship, and demand of all 
citizens a suspension of judgment and their unanimous support while 
it chooses to continue the fighting, representative government itself is 
imperiled. 

We propose to contribute to the defeat of any person or party that 
stands for the forcible subjugation of any people. We shall oppose for 
re-election all who in the White House or in Congress betray American 
liberty in pursuit of un-American ends. We still hope that both of our 
great political parties will support and defend the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the closing campaign of the century. 

We hold with Abraham Lincoln, that ‘‘no man is good enough to 
govern another man without that other’s consent. When the white 
man governs himself, that is self-government, but when he governs 
himself and also governs another man that is more than self-govern- 
ment—that is despotism.’’ ‘‘Our reliance is in the love of liberty 
which God has planted in us. Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as a heritage of all men in all lands. Those who deny freedom 
to others deserve it not for themselves, and under a just God cannot 
long retain it.”’ 

We cordially invite the coOperation of all men and women who re- 
main loyal to the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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INCORPORATED 





TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 
Directors : 
OFFICERS Frank A. Gibson 

President, Chas. F. Lummis Henry W. O'Melveny 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham Rev. J. Adam 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, Cashier Ist Nat. Bank Arthur B. Benton 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. M E. Stilson Margaret Collier Graham 

812 Kensington Road_ Los Angeles. Chas. F. Lummis 


HE Club has large work to do in 1900; and before work can he 
done there must be funds. An earnest appeal is made to all 
who are interested in preserving the historic landmarks of 

Southern California to renew their memberships or take membership— 
the only formality necessary being the payment of $i a year (or more), 
to assist in the Club’s work. Several hundred dollars are needed for 
immediate repairs at the Missions of San Diego, San Juan Capistrano and 
Pala. The engraving shows one of the adobe walls at San Diego since 
the Club underpinned it. 

Previously acknowledged, $3730.96. 

New contributions: Geo. L. Fleitz, Detroit, $25. Dorothea Moore, 
M. D., San Francisco, $2; Edmund G. Hamersley, Philadelphia, $2. 
$1 each: Mary Hallock Foote, Grass Valley, Cal.; A. Petsch, Dr. J. A. 
Munk, Los Angeles; Mrs. Francis F. Browne, Chicago. 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co Photos. by Hill, Pasadena. 
PASADENA’S TOURNAMENT OF ROSES, JANUARY I, 1900, 


Maj. Gen. Shafter, Brig. Gen. Otis The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Eight-in-hand 
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C.M. Davis Eng. Co “Just KIDs.”’ Photo. by C F. L 


(. M. Davis Eng. Co ‘WHEN WE WENT GIPSYING.”’ 
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C.M. Davis Eng.Co. ‘*GaTTFORNIA? YOU BET!”’ 











©. M. Devis Eng.Co. CALIFORNIA ‘‘SHOOTING-STARS,"’ LIFE SIZE. Photo. by C.F. L., Jan, 23, 190 
(See “‘ A Midwinter Maying,”’ p. 153.) 





